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THE R.I.B.A. REPORT ON HOUSING 


HE R.I.B.A., recognising the importance and 
urgency of the housing problem, formed, in June, 
1941, a committee to deal with this, which has met some 
fifty times during the last three years and has now issued 
itsreport.* It visualises its objective as the preparation of 
a programme for housing “ at the right time, at the right 
cost, in the right place, and of the right kind.” The 
first of these conditions demands a national assessment of 
needs, provision and machinery for a regular output ; 
the second, a close study of the cost of land and building, 
incidence of rating and other basic questions involving 
research and collaboration by. all sections of the building 
industry ; the third is linked up with the location of 
industry and the means of transport, which is regarded 
as a national concern ; the fourth covers definitions of 
suitable homes for all types of occupant. 

The present position may be outlined as follows: 
In 1914 there were about eight million houses in England 
and Wales, and between 1918 and 1938, after allowing 
about half-a-million for slum clearances, some three- 
and-a-half-million were added, providing theoretically, 
a home for each family. In fact, there was still a con- 
siderable housing shortage because many houses were 
obsolete or of too low a standard, with consequent 
overcrowding, rents were above the means of tenants, 
houses were’ not in the right places nor did the sizes 
correspond to the, standards of accommodation in 
demand. Post-war need has been increased, not only 
by widespread destruction but also by population 
movements due to the war and by the number of wai- 
time marriages ; these and an improved standard of 
health have practically balanced the Josses in the 
Fighting Services and on the “ home front.” 

Under these conditions it is of first importance to have 
a clear picture of the best use to be made of that section 
of the building industry allocated to housing, and the 
extent to which it may be desirable to spread housing 
production over a wider industrial field. A speeding- 
up of plans to train tradesmen for entrance into the 
industry and the early release of those in the Forces 
is visualised. If houses are to be produced more rapidly 
after this war than after the last, adequate preparation 
must be made as soon as practicable. The announced 
intentions of the Government are welcomed, but the 
following comments on these are made. That as 
temporary housing must necessarily be sub-standard 
it should be supplemented by communal buildings ; 
that large agglomerations of temporary dwellings must 
be avoided ; that the use of labour and materials not 
normally employed should release the full complement 
of building labour for permanent houses. 

At first, it is thought, there may be pressure to adopt 
a lowered standard of accommodation and some form of 
double occupation of houses to be subsequently con- 
verted to single, but this is regarded as less desirable 
than the adoption of appropriately varied permanent 
standards for all new building, possibly with the view 
that such temporary measures can be provided for in 
the adaptation of existiag over-size houses. 


* Housing. A Report by the R.1.B.A., 66, Portland Place, W.1. . 1s. 








Stress is laid on the importance of standardised 
elements in construction and equipment in accelerating 
the work on the site and in providing uses for factories 
and labour requiring to be diverted from war pro- 
duction. The necessary research and preparation to 
enable this to be done at the earliest possible moment 
is an urgent demand ; in particular this applies to the 
design of plumbing units and the extent to which 
combined heating and hot-water services can be em- 
ployed to economise labour in the home, either by 
individual or communal installations, but it may also 
cover, where the schemes are extensive, a large pro- 
portion of factory production for timber framing,. 
joinery, metal work, and other elements that can reduce . 
craftsmen’s work in the actual building. 

Useful hints are given on the planning and disposition 
of small houses; it is considered that standardisation 
need not imply monotony in design, but only an archi- 
tectural training will provide that the essentials of any 
building will find expression in a form satisfying the 
esthetic sense and harmonising with the character of 
the surroundings. The analysis that is made of planning 
features is here intended only to establish a basis for 
design ; diversity is essential to a satisfactory domestic 
architecture, and the general trend may move, to 
various degrees, away from traditional methods of 
design. + 

The comparatively recent development of the “ flat ” 
type of dwelling in this country is emphasised because 
it is considered that the difficulties met with have 
limited the planning and led to their unpopularity as 
compared with cottage homes. The usuai high cost 
of the sites has brought about overbuilding on these, 
with reduced standards of room space and a general 
lack of amenity in the surroundings. Later practice 
has improved in these respects, but it should be ensured 
that all flats would have some “green” outlook, 
provision of space for allotments, areas equipped for- 
children of varying age to play in, and also for adults’ 
recreation. Communal buildings are scheduled for- 
neighbourhood areas, but the ones for which flats offer 
advantageous facilities, as exemplified by those in 
Vienna and other large Continental cities, such as 
baths and laundries, are not specified, perhaps because 
these on a communal basis do not secure much popular 
support from our people. 

In summarising its findings the Committee deprecates 
the preparation of housing proposals: apart from those 
for planning. The first essential is the establishment of | 
a national plan for the location of industry and its 
decentralisation on the lines suggested in the Barlow 
Report, supplemented by a settlement of the problems 
of compensation and betterment; the relation of 
housing to basic industries, to transport, physical and 
social environment and other local conditions should be- 
embodied in a National Plan. On these and many other 
aspects of the homes of the people and of the wide 
implications involved in the housing programme the 
Report will be found of very great value to those 
concerned. 
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WAR MEMORIALS ‘ 
T is announced that the sub-committee of the Royal 
Society of Arts which has been considering the 
subject of War Memorials has now completed its survey, 
which will be presented for confirmation at the 
inaugural meeting of the War Memorials Advisory 

Council at the Society’s House, Adelphi, on Sept. 18. 
The Conference held earlier this year by the Royal 
Society of Arts on the appropriate character for War 
Memorials covered a wide range, and the views 
expressed by the numerous speakers were coloured 
very definitely by the activities with which they were 
associated, which, in a measure, undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the invitation to them to take part in the 
discussion. The text for ‘this Conference may well be 
regarded as the message sent by Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning, from which 
we make the following quotation : ‘ Memorials, as we 
of this generation know from experience, may be worthy 
or unworthy of the fine purpose which they are intended 
to serve. We must see to it that the memorials of this 
war are worthy of the sacrifices which they will com- 
memorate and that, in so far as they take visible shape, 
they are well designed, finely executed in good materials 

‘and set in harmonious surroundings.” 


Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Chatfield, O.M., opened 
the discussion, pointing out that a large proportion of 
the memorials of the last war were provided by service 
groups for their own men while others were local ones ; 
he deprecated the idea of duplicating, as it were, all 
these latter, and while the names of the fallen should be 
recorded, either in stone or in a book, the better plan 
would be to expand or beautify those which exist at 
present.. A national memorial will have to embrace a 
much larger proportion of the community than on pre- 
‘vious occasions. Not merely the Fighting Services but the 
Civil Defence and,others who have suffered deserve to 
be remembered. 


Sir Fabian Ware, representing the War Graves Com- 
mission, very naturally opened his remarks by references 
to its work in organising and beautifying the battlefield 
cemeteries, and he contemplated that memorial gardens 
might be provided and placed in the charge of the 
National Trust to commemorate the civilian dead in 
this country, over 50,000 in number. His reference 
to the Chapel of St. George in Westminster Abbey 
opened the way for the Dean of Westminster, who 
emphasised the necessity that memorials, whether 
inside churches or elsewhere, even when designed by 
first-rate artists and executed by first-rate. craftsmen 
shoald take into account their position and relation to 
the surroundings, many having failed in these respects. 
He reviewed the possibilities of such equipment: as 
almsdishes, an altar cloth, candlesticks, a font, a lectern, 
‘@ screen, or a lych gate, regarding the last-named as 
particularly appropriate. Other possibilities he men- 
tioned were a rood screen, a reredos, clergy stall or a 
coloured window. He regarded as the most suitable 
‘memorial, especially in a country church, a beautifully 
engrossed and sumptuously, bound Book of Remem- 
brance, containing the names of the men and women who 
had given their lives. 


Sir Noel Curtis Bennett, the Chairman of the National 
Playing Fields Association, thought that the reservation 
of certain beautiful areas in this country as open spaces 
and national parks, giving mental, moral and spiritual 
happiness to the many for generations to come, would 
be a good form of memorial, which would retain for all 
time these precious beauty spots, preserve all forms. of 
mature such as plants, flowers and birds, and also provide 
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recreation for a very large number of people. Mr. J. P. 
Wetenhall, the Secretary of the British Hospitals 
Association, put in a claim that owing to the deep. 
seated affinities between war and hospitals, a not unfitting 
way of recording our sense of values in the recollection 
of a national loss would be in helping the living by means 
of improved hospital services; he trusted there would 
still be room for voluntary hospital services, which were 
he felt, preferable to general bureaucratic control. 

The attitude taken by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, the President 
of the Institute of Landscape Architects, reinforced. the 
views expressed by previous speakers on the preservation 
and suitable treatment of selected open spaces. Mr. 
A. C. Bossom was in general sympathy with the view 
that memorials might well take a form giving aid in 
providing repose, happiness and health. He suggested 
that the various proposals being made at the Conference 
should be sent to regional representatives of the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning. ; 

Mr. Percy Smith (Master of the Faculty of Royal 
Designers for Industry) stressed the importance of the 
standard of design in whatever material form a memorial 
might take. Quoting the American philosopher's 
axiom—“ Beauty is the quality which makes to endure ” 
—he pointed out that while we are well provided with 
artists and craftsmen, the machinery for their selection 
is very defective. The basic reason for the too frequent 
failures is not the lack of able designers available, but 
the lack of sufficient consideration and genuine esteem 
for design on the part of those in control, usually a 
committee. Given imagination, some knowledge and a 
keen enough desire, there is usually to be found a good 
way of dealing with most esthetic problems. The 
history of art does indicate that it thrives best when 
much is asked of it, when artists as well as our fighting 
men are asked to give greatly of their best. 


Somewhat similar views were expressed by Mr. 
Philip James, of the Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts, taking the line that memorials 
while artistic in themselves might also include provision 
for advancing activities broadening the communal 
appreciation of the various arts. Mr. Charles Wheeler, 
R.A., made his plea one for the war memorial being 
definitely to perpetuate the memory and glorify the 
deeds of those who are gone, aad not an attempt to fulfil 
some desirable demand camouflaged as a memorial. 
Major Walter Irvin urged that gardens of memory 
should possess fragrance, adding satisfaction to another 
sense than that of the eye. Other speakers added 
their quota to the ideas we have set forth, Mr. R. St. 
Barbe Baker dealing with tree planting and Mr. Arthur J. 
Davis, R.A., in a note on symbolism as affecting the 
selection of a site and other considerations. 


In general the main line of cleavage in the attitude 
of the various speakers seems to be the extent to which 
they would desire a memorial which would reinforce 
some active and continuous purpose, or one which 
would specifically avoid doing this. 








COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, September 5. 
Hovusine Centre. Miss: Judith Ledeboer on. ‘‘ Design of Post- 
War Dwellings.’’. 13, Suffolk-street, 8.W.1. 1.15 p.m. (buffet 
luncheon, 12.45 p.m.). 


Wednesday, September 6. 

InsTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 
G. L. Copping on ‘‘ Unit Heaters.” 
Storey’s-gate, S.W. 6 p.m. 

Encuisp Jormery Manvracturers’ AssocraTIon. 
Meeting. Oddenino’s Hotel, W.1. 11 a.m. 


Mr. 
At Mechanical Engineers, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Nurseries in New Housing Schemes. 

A soctaL problem closely associated with 
housing was raised by Mr. A. C. Bossom, 
M.P., in a letter to The T'imes last week— 
how to provide mothers. with young chil- 
dren with an occasional measure of free- 
dom from the ties of the home.” “The 
answer to it, Mr. Bossom suggested, is 
the provision of ‘‘a créche-cum-nursery 
school with every substantial group of 
small houses.’” The suggestion was cor- 
dially endorsed a day or two later by the 
Chairman of the National Society of Chil- 
dren’s Nurseries, Major Cyril H. Nathan, 
who wrote: ‘‘ Let us make nursery pro- 
vision an essential part of all new building 
schemes after the war, if only to enable 
mothers to know that they can have occa- 
sional time off, secure in the knowledge 
that during their absence their children 
will be in safe and skilful hands.” 


War Damage Cost of Works Payments. 
TurrRE hag.been such a demand for the 
War Damage Commission’s pamphlet, 
“Cost of Works”? (Form ROD.1), that 
the supply for free issue has been ex- 
hausted.. The pamphlet has now been 
placed on sale, and may be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, or through book- 
sellers, at 3d. per copy, or 25 for 5s. 


“.A New York Housing Scheme.” 
Mr. Corin Penn, in our correspondence 
columns last week, criticiged the high 


density of the Parkchester housing scheme, 
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referred to in our issue for August 18. 
The author of the article writes : ‘‘ Greater 
densities may be permissible in U.S.A. 
cities, as their average latitude is some 
14 degrees farther south than that of this 
country. It is about that of Naples, which 
gives a far higher angle of sunlight.”’ 


Vacancy for County Architect, Herts. 

Apprications from R.I.B.A. members 
are invited by Herts C.C. for the post of 
County Architect. The salary is £1,500. 
Applications, together with names and 
addresses of three referees, should reach 
the Clerk to the County Council, County 
Hall, Hertford, by October 16. 
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From The Builder of 1844 


Saturday, August 31, 1844. Price 3d. 


ARCHITECTURAL CoMPETITION.—I would 
say a few words on the premiums gener- 
ally offered; it is very usual to see an 
advertisement for a proposed building 
costing 1,500/., and one magnificent pre- 
mium of 10 guineas offered; this needs 
little comment, and it surprises.me to see 
fifty or sixty designs sent in when the 
premium, if obtained, will not pay neces- 
sary expenses. Architects who send in 
designs to such competitions deserve to be 
made the dupe of some favoured profes- 
sional who very comfortably takes a hint 
or two gratis from the other designs when 
they happen to suit his purpose. This, 
perhaps, may solve the question so often 
asked, how it is that designs executed 
resemble in many features designs re- 
jected? . . . It is in the power of archi- 
tects, seconded by the efforts of The 
Builder and other journals, to amend 
existing grievances . . . while the present 
imbecile method of judging by commit- 
tee continues, the efforts of the few must 
be directed to exposure and shame.—F rom 
a letted signed ‘‘ Scrutator.”’ 

* Our issue for September 14, prox., con- 
tained an invitation to architects to send designs 
for a £4,000 church (St. Thomas and St. Clement. 
Winchester), for which a single premium of 
£20 was offered. In an editorial The Builder 
characterised the offer as “impudent,” and 


stated that “the public-house ‘ Derby Stakes’ 
are sound, safe and sacred compared with this. 


Two Views in Rue aux Févres, Lisieux, Normandy, recently liberated by the Allied Armies. 











PURITAN ARCHITECTURE 


|1—EARLY MEETING HOUSES : 
c. 1566—c. 1844 


By MARTIN S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 


Ar the present time, all the large 
Nonconformist bodies — Methodists, 
Congregationalists and Baptists—are 
raising enormous funds for the re- 
building of their bombed churches and 
the erection of new ones in new com- 
munities. Thus they are facing the 
same task that is imposed upon the 
Chureh of England and the Roman 
Catholics, but the huge scale of the 
enterprise must inevitably provoke a 
question as to the style of Nonconfor- 
mist church that is to be erected to 
satisfy modern taste, modern ideas 0! 
worship, and modern  functiona! 
requirements. What an opportunity 
arises to express in architectural forin 
the positive side of the Free Church 
position ! It-was certainly not expressed 
in the diluted and gimcrack Gothic 
favoured in Victorian days: that was 
merely a feeble imitation, sometimes 4 
parody, of our medieval Catholic 
churches designed for the service of 
the Mass—the very antithesis of the 
ultra-Protestant or “ Puritan” point 
of view that has loomed so large in 
English history for four centuries. 
How remarkable it is that the neo- 
Gothic churches of Nonconformity 
scattered all over England are ignored 
by writers on architecture—not be- 
cause of their numbers, for they are 
innumerable; not entirely because of 
their cheapness, for some are quite 
costly ; partly because of the frequently 
low standard of their design; but 
mainly because there is nothing really 
distinctive or distinguished about 
‘them. Yet nobody could argue that 
Puritanism has not left its mark upon 
our history and our political institu- 
tions, right up to date; the pity is 
that it has not produced ifs own archi- 
tecture. In these short articles I shall 
deal successively with the Puritan 
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Horningsham, Wilts : The oldest Congregational Chapel in England (1566). 


tradition up to the time (almost 
exactly a century ago) when Noncon- 
formists began to discard the sober 
classic meeting-house in favour o° 
revived Gothic; with that episode up 
fo the change in taste which began 
to appear a decade or so before th- 
present war; and finally with the 
problems that confront the designer 0 
a Nonconformist church to-day. 

The first Nonconformists or ‘ Dis- 
senters, known in their own day as 
“ Separatists,” came into prominence 
very shortly after the Church of Eng- 
land seceded from the Church of Rome 
in 1532, a date which coincides almost 
exactly with fhe end of Gothic ecclesi- 
astical architecture. That is a point 
worthy of note: except for two or 
three very rare examples, such as Bt. 
John’s Church at Leeds (1634), all 
churches built in this country for 
nearly three centuries displayed some 
variant of the classical style, and the 





rc 


A Puritan Family Chapel at Bramhope, Yorks (1649). 





best: of them were Wren’s “ Protes- 
tant’ designs. During Elizabeth’s 
reign the Separatists, in spite of their 
increasing numbers and of the fact 
that they included a fair proportion 
educated men from the universities, 
were hunted from pillar to post, and 
were not allowed to build themselves 
places of worship. There is a rare 
exception at Horningsham, in Wilt- 
shire, where a quaint little thatched 
building bears the date 1566, and 1s 
still used by the Congregationalists, the 
direct successors of the Separatists. It 
was erected, however, by Scottish Pres- 
byterian masons engaged upon th: 
lordly mansion of Longleat hard by. 
One can only assume that, if they had 
been allowed, the Congregationalists 
and Baptists of Elizabeth’s day would 
have produced something modest an] 
umassuming like this very unecclesias- 
tical structure. 


During the next two reigns, up to 
the Civil War, life was’ hardly any 
more tolerable for Nonconformists, 
and, though they were now numbered 
in many thousands, their services had 


perforce to be conducted in private 


houses, usually with sentries posted :t 
ihe door. There were, however, many 
influential families who sympathised 
with this ““underground”’ movement ci 
dissent, and among the private chapels 
erected by them and furnished witi 
ministers of their own choosing was 
one at Bramhope, between Leeds and 
Otley, built in 1649 and still retaining 
its austere atmosphere of Puritan 
simplicity, not unlike that of the first 
Quaker meeting-houses. There is 4 
rather older Congregational chapel at 
Walpole, near Halesworth, in Suffolk 
(1647), and still earlier examples are 
said to exist at Toxteth, near Liver- 
pool (1618), and near the Abbey 1 
Tewkesbury (1623), but I have not been 
able to visit any of these to substan- 
tiate their claims. Often the result of 
such a pilgrimage is only to discover 
that complete rebuilding has obliter- 
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ated all traces of the old chapel. The 
Congregational chapel at Boxmoor, in 
Hertfordshire, for example, was 
founded in 1600, but rebuilt in 1690, 
and apparently only a fine Jacobean 
communion-table survives from the 
earlier date. Meanwhile, large num- 
bers of persecuted Nonconformists 
crossed the Atlantic, the ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers ’’ forming the first instalment, 
and established in “ New England” a 
whole series of communities where the 
place of honour on the village green ‘s 
still oczupied to-day by the white- 
spired old Congregational church, 
usually in the style of Wren. 

During the Commonwealth (1649-60) 
there was a brief swing of the pendu- 
lum, and the “ Independents ” (nowa- 
days Congregationalists), Baptists and 
Presby’?erians were in the ascendant 
for eleven years; but they seem to have 
done very little church building, and 
such buildings as they did erect have 
nearly all been replaced by modern 
chapels, usually Victorian Gothic. 
They also held their services in a 
great many parish churches, and even 
in some of the cathedrals, e.g., Wells, 
Exeter, and Worcester. With the 
Restoration of 1660, the Church of 
England took its revenge, and in 1662 
expelled over 2,000 of its clergy who 
held Puritan views. Among these were 
fhe leading clergy of London and the 
universities, according to J. R. Green, 
himself a clerical historian. This was 
the greatest stimulus ever given *o 
Nonconformity, but again it had to 
remain ‘“ underground,” or rather, out 
of doors. like the men of the maquis 
to-day, and was not allowed to build. 

Among the few Dissenting places of 
worship erected during the period 1662- 
1689 were some very simple and very 
charming Quaker meeting-houses, built 
by the Society of Friends which 
George Fox had founded a few years 
earlier; but they hardly form part vf 
the main Nonconformist architectural 
tradition, as their liturgical require- 
cments, omitting music and a profes- 


sional ministry, are so different from 
those of the large Nonconformist 
bodies, but their austere meeting- 
houses have something to ‘teach us 
to-day. 

The whole position was completely 
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reversed by the Toleration Act of 1689, 
which allowed Nonconformists to tak» 
out licences for building as and when 
they liked. The result was a tremen- 
dous boom in the erection of “‘meeting- 
houses,” as they were still called, ali 
over England. Between 1689 and 1700 
no fewer than 2,418 such licences were 


issued to the Congrégationalists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians. This 
period, it will be recalled, corre- 


sponds fairly closely to the period 
when Wren was building his remark- 
able series of City churches in Lon- 
don; and, allowing for a difference in 
circumstances, their design complied 
in many respects with the famous 
letter that he wrote c. 1710, summaris- 
ing his views on the requirements of 
a “‘ Protestant’? church. The differ- 
ence in circumstances arose from the 
fact that Wren was able to command 
ample funds for his churches, an:t 
that they occupied prominent urban 
sites; whereas the Nonconformists 
were faced with a colossal programme 
of building for which they had to 
find the money from their own 
pockets, and for political reasons they 
were often driven to placing their 
meeting-houses in unobtrusive posi- 
tions. Hence the spires and the rica 
carving which enhance the skill of 
Wren’s designs were completely be- 
yond their means, even if their tastes 
had aspired in that direction; but 
their meeting-houses were zsthetically 
| satisfactory and functionally efficient. 
The plan of the early examples was 
invariably rectangular, with the pul- 
pit usually in the middle of the longer 
side, and galleries were provided when 
necessary to accommodate a large con- 
gregation. There was no organ, a 
tuning-fork being used by the pre- 
centor. The walls were generally of 
brick, the roof tiled and ‘hipped, the 
windows mullioned with lead glazing. 
Notable examples are still to be seen 
at Norwich ‘‘ Old Meeting” (Congre- 
gational, 1693); Newbury, Waterside 
(Presbyterian, 1697); Ipswich, Friar- 
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street (Presbyterian, 1700); Bury St. 
Edmunds, Churchgate-street (Presby- 


terian, 1711); Taunton, Mary-street 
(Baptist, 1721); Stannington, Yorks 
(Presbyterian, 1742); Lyme — Regis 


(Congregational, 1750); and the im- 
posing ‘Octagon Chapel’’ at Norwich 
(Presbyterian, 1754). Of these it may 
be remarked that the charming little 
chapel at Lyme Regis was designed 
and erected by its own minister, and 
that the tiny chapel at Stannington, 
on the moors near Sheffield, is curt- 
ously Palladian in composition, whil 
several of the others are of consider- 
able merit and architectural dignity. 
All the Presbyterian chapels named 
above, as well as the Taunton ex- 
ample, are now the, property of the 
Unitarian denomination, a body 
which grew out of Presbyterian origins 
during the eighteenth century. 

Emerging out of its long tribulations 
from about 1560 to 1689, Nonconfor- 
mity seems soon to have settled down 
to the fat Georgian torpor depicted by 
the historians, but -the -Church of 
England was abruptly shaken in th2 
middle of the eighteenth century by 
two of her most devoted sons, John 
Wesley and George Whitefield. It 
does not appear to. have been the 
intention of either of them to secede 
from the Church, still less to join the 
ranks of organised Dissent—to which 
they were originally hostile—and least 
of all to erect chapels of their own. 
However, their preaching proved too 
drastic for the Church, and as they 
were gradually excluded from her 
pulpits they eventually were driven tv 
build for themselves. The Countess of 
Huntingdon, one of Whitefield’s con- 
verts, erected a huge “ Tabernacle * 
for him in Tottenham Court-road. in 
1739. It was an ugly building, but not 
so hideous as {he cne which now occu- 
pies the site. Wesley must have been 
a man of considerable taste, judging 
by the furniture preserved in his 
house in City-road. (now a museum): 
and the interior of the large chapel 
built for him adjoining his house, in 
1774, still contains many well-designed 
features, in spite of much subsequent 
alteration. 

Yet even- when he had taken this 
drastic step, Wesley never regarded 
himself as a complete Dissenter, and 
even to-day there are features of 
Methodist worship that are closer to 
Anglican than to Nonconformist, prac- 
tice. His chapel was rectangular, but 
so0°were most of Wren’s City churches. 
afd like many’ of them it had a flat 
ceiling and galleries... He did not ask 
for a Gothic design to ‘‘ look like a 
church,” “because in his.day no new 
churches were Gothic, as I have said 
before; Gothic was still regarded as 2 
barbarous form of architecture. On 
the ‘other hand, he did not place the 
pulpit in the middle of the longer 
side, as in the meeting-houses, and, 
indeed, as is the ideal position acousti- 
cally, but, in front of the shallow apse. 

During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, however, Metho- 
dists were gradually merged into the 
main Nonconformist stream, and there 
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is little to distinguish their chapels 
from those of the Congregationalists 
and Baptists, save in the arrangement. 
of the Communion Table. The Bapfist 
chapels resembled those of the Con- 
gregationalists in all respects except 
that they required a special tank for 
adult baptism instead of a font, claim- 
ing with some justice: that in this 
respect their practice was derived 
directly from the early days of Chris- 
tianity. Nonconformity, no longer 
persecuted, though in many respects 
still deprived of political and educa- 
tional rights, was now a prosperous 
if somewhat bourgeois form of religion, 
and its “chapels ’—as they had come 
to be. irrationally called—were often 
well designed, and costly buildings, 
e.g., the present large Unitarian 
chapels at Bath, Trim-street (1795); 
Bridport (1795); and Bristol, Lewin’s 
Mead (1791). Organs were not intro- 
duced into Nonconformist chapels fill 
about 1800. The Greek revival influ- 
enced the design of facades, and, to 
some extent, interiors about.the tu:n 
of the century; but up to about 1844 
practically all, Nonconformist places 
of worship preserved the classical 
fradition in greater or less tlegree. In 
the next article we shall encounter a 
violent change. : 


(To be continued.) 


SOME OBSTACLES TO POST- 


WAR. BUILDING 

By DIGBY L. SOLOMON, F.R.1.B.A., B.Sc. 

Ir a prospective. building owner 
wishes to consider plans for post-war 
building—say, for example, a factory 
Owner whose premises have been de- 
stroyed by enemy action—it is not 
generally realised what innumerable 
obstacles and delays are putjin his path 
before he can even instruct his profes- 
sional advisers to prepare drawings and 
bills of quantities with a view to getting 
estimates and starting building work 
as soon as permissible. In addition, 
it must be realised that the prepara- 
tion of working drawings, specifica- 
tions, bills of quantities, ete., in them- 
selves takes many- months before 
actual building work can be started. 

First of all, it should be pointed out 
that although housing is of the most 
urgent priority, it is useless building 
only houses and suchlike without con- 
currently building factories and com- 
mercial premises in which the people 
can work and earn their living. 
Secondly, a great deal of building 
labour and materials is unsuitable for 
housing work, e.g., skilled workers in 
such trades as reinforced concrete, 
steel-frame construction, stonemasons, 
expensive joinery work, etc., and com- 
mercial and industrial building will 
give employment to these trades and 
their craftsmen, Further, unless we 
can get our staple production indus- 
tries going quickly, and particularly 
our export trades to pay for our im- 
ported food and raw: materials, hous- 
ing by itself will be of little value. 

Let us take as an example the build- 
ing owner referred to’ above whose 
factory has been destroyed by enemy 
action. His first step is to await the 
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War Damage Commission’s décision 
as to whether the loss is a Cost of 
Works or a Value Payment. If the 
latter, he will then have to negotiate 
and agree the amount of such pay- 
ment with the District Valuer, and 
may also have to negotiate with the 
War Damage Commission as ‘to 
whether the compensation moneys are 
usable without restriction. 

His next stage is to ascertain from 
the appropriate Town Planning 
Authority whether he will be per- 
mitted to erect a new factory on his 
existing site (or on some other alter- 
native site which he may have in 
contemplation) and to what restric- 
tions as to user, layout, height, etc., 
it will be subject. This information 
can only be obtained by the submis- 
sion of plans to the appropriate autho- 
rity, the preparation of which, with 
the awaiting of the authority’s deci- 
sion, may easily run into a period of 
six months, all of which time is abso- 
lutely wasted if the Local Authority 
eventually gives a refusal (against 
which there is now no appeal under 
the new Town Planning Act)—or per- 
haps a deferment as to a decision for 
a period of twelve months if the pro- 
posed scheme conflicts in any way 
with their proposed development 
plans, e.g., in London, if the scheme 
conflicts with the new London plan, 
although this latter is at present only 
in its embryonic stage. 

Assuming that he has received 
Town Planning consent, at present he 
has no knowledge as to whether a 
building licence or priority permit of 
any kind will be needed before he can 
start building at the appropriate time, 
as no Official indication has as yet 
been given by the Government as to 
what control, if any, there will be on 
civil building after the war, by whom 
it may be administered, or to whom 
applicafion may have to be made. 

Until the above stiles have been 
surmounted—and this may take very 
many months—it is useless for any 
drawings or bills of quantities to be 
prepared. Further, having obtained 
all the above decisions and consents, 
the building owner or his professional 
adviser will even then have to submit 
his drawings to innumerable authori- 
ties on such matters as Restriction 
of Ribbon Development (this often 
involves conferences with the police 
and traffic authorities), excess cubical 
extent, means of escape in case of 
fire, drainage disposal, approval of 
construction, disposal of refuse, fire- 
fighting equipment, petroleum restric- 
tions, building and frontage lines, etc., 
and another twelve months may easily 
be occupied in getting all these con- 
sents and amending the drawings to 
comply with the various requirements. 
(Often the requirements of one autho- 
rity conflict with those of another, and 
it becomes exceedingly difficult to co- 
ordinate the lot.) 

The Government and the local 
authorities must give prompt deci- 
sions if commercial and _ industrial 
building is to make a rapid start after 
the war. 
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MAIN FRONT, PATIENTS’ ENTRANCE, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


EAST LANCASHIRE TUBERCULOSIS COLONY, 
BARROWMORE, NEAR CHESTER 
THOMAS WORTHINGTON AND SON, ARCHITECTS 
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EAST LANCASHIRE 


TUBERCULOSIS COLONY: 


BaRRowMORE Hatt, THE East 
Lancashire Tuberculosis Colony, 
was destroyed by enemy action in 
1940. It was decided to erect new 
buildings, and a deputation from 
the Colony waited upon the Minis- 
try of Health to enlist their support 
in the erection of temporary war- 
time accommodation for patients, 
and received every possible help and 
encouragement. 

In 1940 the occupations of the 
colonists at Barrowmore consisted 
of woodworking, printing, uphol- 
stery, poultry farming and garden- 
ing. After. the damage at the 
sanatorium it was decided to 
reduce the activities to woodwork- 
ing only, with a small amount of 
fruit farming. The shortage of 
imported timber compelled ‘the 
committee to lay down the neces- 
sary plant for the milling and 
conversion of home-grown timber— 
work which in some ways was not 
wholly suitable for disabled work- 
men. In early 1943 woodworking 
activities were abandoned for the 
period of the war, with the excep- 
tion of light work in the making of 
potato-boxes, and the whole of the 
workmen were put on to other 
work. Whilst this work is light, 
clean, and eminently suifable for 
the men, it does not provide that 
training in a permanent trade 
which is normally desirable. . It is 
expected that when peace returns 
the Colony’s main industry will 
again consist of the manufacture of 
poultry houses, garages, sheds, and 
other portable timber buildings. 

The new buildings, which - are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions, have a lovely country setting. 
The accommodation provides for 
100 patients, 50 beds, and all ad- 
ministrative and ancillary services 
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FOUR-BEDDED WARD. 


inside a temporary war-time sana- 
torium, and 50 chalets, each accom- 
modating one patient. The sana- 
{forium is a model of practical 
utility, in spite of the fact that the 
restriction of war-time standards of 
building had to be adhered to 
throughout. A two-storeyed 
patients’ block faces south, whilst 
three single-storey wings provide 
staff accommodation, dining-room 
and kitchen, and medical and ad- 
ministrative quarters respectively. 
The whole building is of brick con- 
struction, with precast concrete 
slab roofs and steel Windows. The 
bricks are selected common bricks 
of good colour, and well laid. It is 
hoped after the war to build a much 
larger sanatorium, and to convert 
the present new building into a 
women’s treatment block, hostel for 
single settlers, or a nurses’ home, 
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as circumstances and requirements 


suggest. 
The general contractors were 
Messrs. L. Brown and Sons, of 


Wilmslow, Cheshire, and the follow- 
ing firms were also associated with 
the work; Siegwart Fireproof Floor 
Co., Ltd., Croxley Green, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, reinforced concrete 
floors and roofs. Empire Stone Co., 
Narborough, nr. Leicester, stairs, 
cornice and external doorways. 
Saunders and Taylor, Manchester, 
heating. Turners Asbestos Co., Ltd., 
Trafford Park, Manchester, rain- 
water goods, dining-hall and boiler- 
house roofs. Morrison Ingram and 


Co., Ltd., Manchester, sanitary 
goods. H. Hope and Sons, Smeth- 


wick, Birmingham, steel windows 
and doors. The North of England 
Furnishing Co., Ltd., Darlington, 
wood doors. Laidlaw and Thomson, 
door furniture. W. J. Furze, Ltd., 
Manchester, electric lighting, bells, 
wireless, etc. The Limmer and Trini- 
dad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd., Whit- 
worth House, Manchester, ‘‘Colour- 
phalt’”’ flooring... Benham & Sons, 
London, W.1, kitchen apparatus. 
G. Brady and Co., Ltd., Ancoats, 
Manchester, revolving shutter. 
F. M. Bell and Co., Gaythorn, Man- 
chester, service lift. John Faulkner 
and Sons, Ltd., Manchester, light- 
ning conductor. The Ruberoid Co., 
Ltd., Stretford, Manchester, roof 
covering. J. H. Pattisson, Lid., 
Manchester, marble fire surround. 
Uttley Bros., Wilmslow, plumbing. 
James Slater and Co. (Engineers), 
Ltd., sterilizer. G. W. Broadbent, 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire, dark 
blinds and special curtains. Mot- 
tershead and.Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
X-ray reinstating. Ilford, Litd., 
dark room, processing unit, 


THOMAS WORTHINGTON AND 
SON, ARCHITECTS 
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“PROGRAMME & PROGRESS ”’ 
A M.0.W. PAMPHLET. 


We have received from the Ministry of 
Works a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Programme 
and Progress,’’* dealing with the prepara- 
tion of charts for civil engineering and 
building contracts and compiled by the 
Directorate of Labour Requirements and 
Plant. This pamphlet purports to set 
forth the principles by which a ‘‘ Time and 


Progress’’ chart can be drawn up, and 
the uses that can be made of it. The old 
term ‘‘Time and Progress’’ has been 


superseded, it will be noted, by ‘‘ Pro- 
gramme and Progress.’’ Nor is_ this 
change of name meticulous or unreasonable. 
Such a chart, as is well pointed out, is 
necessarily divided into two sections—viz., 
firstly, the programme compiled by the 
superintending officer, whethed engineer 
or architect, with full knowledge of the 
requirements of the client department and 
with due regard to the existing supply 
both of labour and materials and po 
relevant conditions, and, secondly, super- 
imposed upon the first, the actual pro- 
gress or lack of progress made while the 
work is in execution. 

It includes twelve specimen charts, and 
the accompanying wording is refreshingly 
clear and concise, a factor which is abun- 
dantly necessary in such a matter, having 
regard to the varying educational stan- 
dards of those who will need to study it, 
which has not always been obvious in 
Government publications. Chart No. 1 
shows the programme for a very simple 
building job, and chart No. 2 a similar 
programme for a road contract. Chart 
No. 3 shows the actual progress superim- 
posed upon the programme chart of No. 2. 
Charts Nos. 4, 5 and 6 each consist of an 
analysis of the separate items in Chart 
No. 2, and in addition in Chart No. 6 a 
further line is introduced termed the 
“Time line,’’ which shows the dates of 
commencement and completion of the 
various operations. 

So far the pamphlet has described in 
detail the method of preparing a Pro- 
gramme and Progress chart. In_ sec- 
tion 3, illustrated by Figs. 7 and 8, two 
typical charts are shown completed, one 
for an airfield, the other for a grain gilo. 
In both a further column has been added 
showing the estimated labour strength re- 
quired and also the actual labour strength 
used. It is pointed out very truly that 
plant is an important item in construc- 
tion work, and in Fig. 9 a typical plant 
.operational chart fis shown, giving the 
periods in which each machine will be 
employed. 

Finally in Fig. 10 a Programme and 
Progress chart is given which covers 
both operations from the first stages to 
the last—viz., from the first preparation 
of contract drawings to the final com- 
pletion, and also, on Fig. 11, is given a 
chart for the ordering of materials. In 
the closing remarks it is pointed out that 
the charts indicated are master charts— 
general records of the contract as a whole, 
and that on all big contracts further charts 
will be needed, giving more detailed records 
of the position of the work. ; 

Fig. 12 shows a weekly record chart. 
It is suggested that in the case of smaller 
contracts a weekly chart of this nature 
will be found more convenient than a 
fully detailed progress chart. 

We have, of course, of necessity only 
given a general outline of the points 
covered by the pamphlet, which can be 
obtained in the usual way from the 
Stationery Office, and which will bear 
detailed examination by all, whether archi- 
tect, engineer, contractor and their agents 
or foremen. 





* H.M. Stationery Office. Price 9d. net. 
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The Ministry of Works is to be con- 
gratulated on this matter; they have per- 
formed a service which will be invaluable, 
not oniy to other Government Depart 
ments and to public bodies generally, but 
to consultants, both architects and 
engineers, and to the civil engineering and 
building industries as a whole. We are 
not among those who think that the future 
in these industries is likely to be easy. 
On the contrary, economy will be all im- 

ortant, competition considerable and the 
abour problem difficult. From all these 
pom of view a proper “ cde os and 

rogressing’’ system is ‘all-important. 

Without it the consultant cannot inform 
his client with any show of reason as to 
how long the proposed work will take, 
and without it, if the client’s ideas on 
time are unreasonable, he cannot prove it 
to him. With such a chart, should the 
client introduce variations or additions, 
the consultant can show him exactly what 
extra time will be consumed. 

From the contractor’s point of view, 
only by such a chart can he be sure that 
he is keeping within his estimated cost ; 
if he is not, then it will show him the red 
light and he can at least attempt to take 
steps to avoid loss. By the aid of such 
a chart he can make the best use of a 
probably limited supply of labour and can 
arrange the date on which his key men 
will be free to proceed to another con- 
tract. 

Such charts have, of course, been in use 
by some firms for many years, but cer- 
tainly not by the generality of firms in the 
building trade, and equally certainly not 
by the majority of architects. Such firms 
and individuals have now a standard docu- 
ment to guide them. 

It may be objected that the pamphlet 
is primarily intended for large and simple 
contracts, and doubt may be aroused ag 
to whether the system can be adopted in 
ordinary building contracts, the amounts 
of which are normally comparatively small 
and the work involved far more compli- 
cated. The weekly progress chart typified 
in Fig. 12 will, we believe, here be found 
a Bei: guide, and if the principle, which 
merely amounts to the thesis that all con- 
cerned should be able to tell at any given 
moment how the work stands, both as re- 
gards time, labour and expense, be 
adopted, which it has certainly not been 
in the past, it should be possible, using 
the pamphlet as a guide, to work out a 
system for any contract, even the 
smallest. The overhead cost of such appli- 
cation will, of course, be greater in small 
contracts than in large, but this diffi 
culty can be overcome, both on the part 
of the architect and the builder, by allot- 
ting several contracts to one individual. 
It is, in fact, quite possible that a separate 
profession may arise, say, of independent 
programme and progress engineers, who 
would act both for architect and builder. 
It is perfectly certain that the benefits 
would more than compensate for the 
expense. 

‘It must -be remembered, however, that 
for the successful functioning of the sys- 
tem mutual co-operation is absolutely 
necessary between designer and _ con- 
tractor. The former must realise, as he 
has so often not done in the past, that 
changes in design, even though apparently 
small, can fatally upset any programme, 
and that details and the necessary arrange- 
ments as regards sub-contractors and the 
lay-out of their work must be ready well 
in advance. Many a contract which was 
well up to fime has been entirely upset by 
lack of previous planning of heating, ven- 
tilating and electrical services. 

A building contract, if it is to be run 
efficiently, should be like a machine and all 
parts should fall into place as naturally 
and as smoothly as a cog into.a wheel. 
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Such contracts already suffer, and will 
always suffer, from one disability—viz., 
the exigencies of the weather—and ' this 
variability in our climate is quite enough, 
without any others. 

The old spirit of Jdaissez-faire among 
architects and brilders will in the future, 
we believe, have to go—the spirit, jor 
instance, which guessed at the contract 
time, such contract time never being taken 
seriously by anyone except the client, 
‘since everyone else knew that it could not 
be enforced. 

Modern architecture is still an art—vwe 
hope—but in addition it has become what 
in olden times it never was, a handm.:id 
to commerce and finance and partly an 
engineering process. We may regret the 
change but we cannot alter it, and if it 
is to continue to exist in a highly organ- 
ised industrial world it must adopt the 
principles of organisation by which that 
world lives, moves, and has its being. 


AN OUTLINE OF TOWN 
PLANNING 


Tue importance of ensuring that the 
architectural point of view should prevail 
in the all-important subject of Town Plan- 
ning can hardly be over-emphasised. Once 
this link is broken, the subject degenerates 
into a scientific discourse in which facts 
overwhelm ideas. The danger of. this 
becoming an actual state of affairs is a 
very real one, and the interest taken by 
the R.I.B.A. is doubly welcome accord- 
ingly. Those who imagine the R.I.B.A. 
Town Planning Diploma to be merely a 
rival to the Town Planning Institute's 
qualifications miss this subtle but vital 
point. 

The appearance of a pamphlet by Dr. 
Lanchester, entitled ‘‘ Outline of Studies 
in Town Planning,’’* prepared at the 
request of the Institute to deal with the 
course of study the intending student 
of town planning must follow, has 
therefore a special value at the moment. 
No more qualified author could have 
been invited, and no more coipre- 
hensive survey of the subject within the 
strictly limited space allowed, could have 
been prepared. It strikes exactly the 
right note. It indicates the high degree of 
close study which the student of the sub- 
ject must follow, and yet contrives to 
define broad limits within which labour of 
interest is enclosed. The pamphlet is, in 
fact, an invitation to the enthusiast to go 
forward, and a deterrent to the seeker 
after cheap and easy honours, 

Dr. Lanchester was one of the pioneers 
to explore the subject within the modern 
outlook, and he and his associates did a 
great work in marshalling ideas into the 
ranks of broad principle. So well did 
these men act, that to read some of the 
writings of thirty and forty years ago is 
to find much of the basic truth upon which 
planning must still be based. 

Accordingly, Dr. Lanchester does not 
write as a revolutionary, intent only upon 
sweeping away the past, but as one who 
has been fully conscious for more than a 
generation that things can be done with 
foresight and wisdom without leaving the 
plane of practical politics. 

The pamphlet is a real assistance to 
those who are proposing to be initiated in 
the subject, and who are prepared for 
hard but interesting work. To quote Dr. 
Lanchester himself : ‘‘ The accumulation of 
masses of information is of less value than 
the capacity to realise what is demanded 
as a basis for action.” ‘‘ Action” is 
indeed the watchword of the moment, too 
little heeded in council and committee, 
where much talk prevails. ; 


* Published by the Royal 
Architeets. Price 1s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Post-War Housing Construction. 
To tHE Epitor or Vhe Builder. 

Srr,—During the last three and a half 
years it has been my privilege to serve 
under the Ministry of Health, as one of the 
architects attached to London Region, and 
to work in the closest liaison with the 
engineers and their staffs of thirteen of the 
Boroughs of south-east London upon the 
repair of war damage. 

hroughout this period I have observed, 
the devastating effect of enemy action upon 
our traditional forms of construction, by 
incendiary, direct-hit, or high-explosive 
blast, as exhibited by all types of damaged 
buildings erected within the last century ; 
and particularly by small suburban houses 
and housing flats. 

This experience has convinced me that 
the time is opportune, and overdue, when 
more modern and durable forms of construc- 
tion should be adopted, in order to mini- 
mise loss and damage by fire, to resist 
external or internal violence, and to avoid 
or arrest material decay. 

I therefore suggest that the customary 
use of weight-bearing walls, with floors and 
roofs of wood, should be superseded by the 
introduction of a standardised form of 
weight-carrying skeleton, comprising stan- 
chions, floors and roofs, preferably of rein- 
forced concrete, or concrete-cased steel; 
and that the use of such basic construction 
should be obligatory for all new housing 
and flats, and enforced by statutory enact- 
ment or bye-law regulation. 

The following advantages would result 
from. the adoption of such form of con- 
struction :— 

(a) The basic skeleton, being load bear- 
ing and fireproof, would permit freedom 
in design of external walling and internal 
partitioning, a wide choice of materials, 
and, further, would facilitate internal 
replanning, and evenythe renewal of the 
containing walls to meet changing needs 
at any future time, without involving either 
demolition or rebuilding of the original 
structure. 

(b) The necessary raw materials, viz. : 
cement, steel and aggregate, would be few, 
of native origin, and everywhere easily 
obtainable. 

(c) The necessary labour would be com- 
paratively unskilled, easily trained, and 
recruited from outside the ranks of the 
traditional craftsmen. 

Having regard to the magnitude of the 
post-war building problem, its urgency 
and its heavy demands upon the skilled 
trades of the building industry, I venture 
to submit the above proposals for the con- 
sideration of the authorities responsible for 
the revision of Building Regulations and to 
the committees now formulating the Codes 
of Practice which, it is hoped, wili regu- 
late and control post-war building. 

F. Mitton Harvey, 
F.R.1.B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
London, W.C.1. 


Temporary Housing. 
To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Srr,—The actual experience of one who 
has lived in a Portal house, if only for a 
month, should certainly be of value; but 
the tenant who’ has recently expressed his 
complete satisfaction with the accommo- 
dation afforded also expresses what, to my 
mind, is one of the most serious objec- 
tions to temporary housing. He is very 
pleased with the place, so much so that 
he ‘‘ will be very sorry when the time 
comes to leave.”? Just so, and it does 
indeed seem a thousand pities that, 
having found a house which, to him, is 
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so eminently satisfactory, and having 
taken root, so to speak, in the locality, 
made friends and connections, and having 
in ten years got a well-established garden, 
he sheuld have to relinquish all or most 
of this and begiz all over again. 

The fact that the temporary house may 
prove to be so satisfactory to many people 
adds much point to the contention of Mr. 
Manzoni, City Engineer of Birmingham, 
in his recent statement that, although 
these temporary houses may meet an im- 
mediate need, yet, at the end of ten years, 
there would still exist in Birmingham 
(and doubtless elsewhere) many thousands 
of slum houses which would be infinitely 
worse than these temporary houses, and 
therefore the latter could not be de- 
molished—in fact, this position might con- 
tinue for a very long time, giving rise to 
great dissatisfaction. On the other hand, 
there is also the extremely likely risk that 
the temporary houses themselves would 
contribute to the slum evil. 

If we really must have these temporary 
structures—and in view of the many types 
of permanent houses which can be erected 
as quickly as the proposed temporary type 
at little or no greater cost the case is not 
proven—then it seems to me that the 
Birmingham scheme of so designing the 
temporary house that it can be ultimately 
converted into a permanent type is one of 
the best solutions. Similar ideas, I he- 
lieve, have been adopted or are under 
consideration by other large cities. If 
only the same sites could be utilised, that 
would be something, but Birmingham is 
showing the way to do much better than 
this. To erect several hundred thousand 
of these temporary things for demolition 
at the end of ten years or thereabouts will 
surely mean a very great waste or mis- 
application of Jabour and material at a 
time when these are most needed, to say 
nothing of the difficulties connected with 
roads and services, or of the esthetic 
aspect. 

G. B. J. ArHosr, 
Secretary, Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors. 

London, 8.W.1. 


Vacancies for Architects. 
To Tue Epiror or J'he Builder. 

Srr,—I have followed with interest the 
correspondence entitled ‘‘ Vacancies for 
Architects,’’ which now seems to have run 
its course, as it has done on many previous 
occasions, leaving the general situation 
quite unaltered and unexplained. 

Without wishing to reopen such fruit- 
less correspondence by replying to either 
(a) those who would raise Bachelors of 
Architecture and Associate Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to 
the exalted position of semi-gods and rele- 
gate all other members of the architectural 
profession to corduroys and trench digging, 
or (b) those ‘‘ back-door boys ’’ who would 
cheerfully stage a mass execution of 
B.Archs. and A.R.I.B.A.s for their most 
unprofessional and undignified coining of 
the phrase ‘‘ back-door,”’ I do feel that it 
is only fair to the public in general that 
an explanation be .given .of the term 
‘* qualified architect.”’ 

In 1938 it was made illegal by Act of 
Parliament for anyone whose name was 
not entered upon the Register of the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Council of the United 
Kingdom to describe him or herself as an 
architect. 

The Architects’ Registration Council 
were accordingly empowered to judge the 
fitness of any person desirous of having 
his or her name entered upon the Register, 
and subsequently laid down that only those 
persons who successfully passed certain 
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nominated examinations in architecture 
should be registered. 

But, being a wise and democratic body, 
the Registration Council realised that there 
must be many who, though not having 
passed any statutory examination, were 
practising as architects in a most efficient 
and competent manner. It was therefore 
decided that for a period not exceeding 
two years applications for inclusion on the 
tegister would be considered from such 
persons provided they could prove to the 
satisfaction of the Council that they. had 
been practising as architects in a com- 
petent manner for a period of seven years 
prior to their application. 

It thus evolves that the Register of 
Architects consists of ‘‘ qualified archi- 
tects’? who have ‘‘ qualified ’’ by satisfy- 
ing the Registration Council that they 
have either (a) passed one of the statutory 
examinations in architecture, or (b) prac- 
tised as architects in a competent manner 
for a period of seven years prior to 
1938/39. 

The public can therefore refer with im- 
punity to the Register of Architects in 
selecting or appointing a ‘‘ qualified archi- 
tect,” but it should be borne in mind that 
the Register may contain names of some 
who, though having passed one of the 
statutory examinations in architecture and 
consequently entered upon the Register, 
may never have actually been responsible 
for the erection of even a smal] garage, 
although they have in theory designed 
colossal structures and rendered them in 
beautiful colours. In all fairness, i€ must 
be stated that such instances are rare, 
but nevertheless do arise, as in the case 
of architectural students leaving univer- 
sities after obtaining their diplomas in 
architecture. 

With regard to those advertisements of 
official appointments which state that 
‘‘Applicants must be Associate Members 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects,” the general public should be made 
aware that the number of Associates of 
the R.I.B.A. is around 4,500, whilst the 
number of architects on the Register at 
December 31, 1943, was 14,984. It is at 
once obvious that those authorities who 
make such a stipulation in advertising 
vacancies are considerably reducing their 
field of selection, as distinct from 
endeavouring to obtain the services of the 
most competent. 

Finally, I would suggest that those 
persons and authorities imbued with the 
R.I.B.A. complex should cease to function 
in a technical status, resolve themselves 
into a social caste and retire to India, 
whilst those non-members of the R.I.B.A. 
who have not the confidence of their ability 
to secure appointments irrespective of 
biased advertisements should also retire 
from the profession, leaving only those 
whose interest and enthusiasm in archi- 
tecture keeps them well above petty 
bickering of a type usually associated with 
the fourth and fifth forms of any school for 
young ladies. LANCASTRIAN. 


War Damage: Professional Fees. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—Your very pertinent comments 
[The Builder, August 18] on the failure 
of the War Damage Act to permit of 
adequate professional fees in all circum- 
stances raise the question of the drafting 
of legislation. 

It is clear from Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve’s remarks to the R.I.B.A. that he 
regrets the improvidence as much as we. 
His difficulty is that the wording of the 
Act. prevents him from rectifying an 
injustice. : 

To carry the matter a stage further, 
it is most improbable that Parliament 
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wished or intended that claimants, or 
their professional advisers, should suffer 
the injustice to which you have called 
attention. We may similarly acquit the 
Parliamentrary draftsmen. Their evident 
difficulty was that they were insufficiently 
acquainted with the complexities of this 
particular kind of adminisiration to pro- 
vide for all contingencies. 

In order to obviate this frequently ex- 
perienced difficulty would it not be pos- 
sible for the Government to refer the 
text of proposed legislation of a highly 
intricate and specialised nature to the 
professional bodies concerned and to invite 
their comment? 

I am aware that the text of a Bill is 
available to every citizen, but I think I 
am right in saying that objection may 
only be made through a Member of Par- 
liament, and unless the Member raising 
the matter is intimately acquainted with 
all aspects of the subject there is the risk, 
with the best will in the world, of repre- 
sentations miscarrying 

At the moment, inadequate drafting of 
an Act can only be remedied by the pass- 
ing of an Amending Bill involving further 
disputation and waste of time and money. 

JosePH Bagss, A.I.A.8. 


Savings Campaign: Builders Must Help. 
To tue Epitor or The Builder, 

Str,—‘‘ Salute the Soldier’? weeks 
have ended with a record total for the 
War Savings campaign. But the cam- 
paign goes on. 

The building industry has made its 
contribution. London was prominent with 
a spectacular £500,000, and though the 
total in other parts of the country was 
not recorded in the same way, it was no 
doubt substantial. 

But the organisers of the War Savings 
campaign are by no means satisfied that 
the building industry is contributing as 
much as it might. In particular, they say 
that many building trade employers are 
not giving that ready co-operation which 
is essential if they are to do their work 
efficiently. This is a serious criticism, and 
one which I feel it is up to us to remove 
without delay. 

So, as a member of the War Savings 
Committee for the building industry, I 
appeal to all employers in the industry, 
whether members of the National Federa- 
tion or noc, to give this matter their per- 
sonal attention. Experience shows that 
where they do so, savings in the building 
industry are up to the highest in any 
industry throughout the county. All that 
is needed is for the other employers to 
come vp to the standard of the best. 

J. G, Gray, 
President, National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. 
82, New Cavendish-street, W.1. 


Prime Cost and Provisional Sums. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Sm,—I have been reading the corres- 
pondence under this heading, and the 
confusion that appears to have arisen 
prompts me to add my contribution in 

the hope of clarifying the matter. 

It has been our practice for many years 
to define the items in our bills of quanti- 
ties as follows (I am omitting the frills) : 

““A.’—* P.C. items’? are for goods 
to be supplied only by nominated mer- 
chants on the amount of which the con- 
tractor will be allowed 5 per cent. cash 
discount. The contractor is told to add 
profit, fixing, etc., the items being 
detailed. 

““B.”’—‘* Provisional Sums” and 

‘* Provisional Rates’’ are for work exe- 

cuted complete by a nominated sub- 

contractor on the amount of which the 
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contractor will be allowed 24 per cent. 

cash discount. (We use the alternative 

term provisional rate where in lieu of 

a lump sum we give detailed quanti- 

ties and rates to assist the contractor 

in estimating his work, such as wall 
tiling, etc.) The contractor is told to 
add profit, attendance, etc. 

““C.”— Include the Sum” is used 
for contingencies and for any work 
which the contractor is likely to carry 
out. The contractor is told that these 
items are net and will be deducted in 
full and no profit is to be added. 

This appears to us to be quite simple 
and is borne out by the fact that we have 
never had any question raised by a con- 
tractor. JoHN DECKER. 

London, W.C.1. 


Methods of Bricklaying. 
To THE Eprror or The Builder 

Srr,—As a quantity surveyor I apologise 
for referring to the interesting report on 
Methods of Bricklaying published in The 
Builder for July 28. However, even a 
quantity surveyor, having reached either 
‘of the states of mind referred to in @ recent 
letter in your columns, would be surprised 
to read of the suggested method of form- 
ing a platform for the storage of bricks 
and mortar. In addition to being 
laborious and expensive, it adds unneces- 
sary weight to the scaffold. 

Scaffold boards supported on trestles or 
tubular supports, either of which could be 
adjustable in height, would appear to be 
preferable. In these days of steel scaffold- 
ing an alternative arrangement would be 
to support the platform on _ suitable 
brackets attached to the scaffold poles by 
standard design couplings. 

If the scaffold is raised, as suggested, 
every three feet and arranged so that the 
bricklayer is always laying bricks between, 
say, lft. and 4 ft. above scaffold height, 
a platform, say, 2 ft. 6in. high might be 
a suitable average height. 

Ignoring other considerations, would the 
rate of laying be improved, with less 
physical effort, if a scaffold of suitable 
width were arranged with an inner gang- 
way for the bricklayer, a centre raised 
platform for the storage of materials, and 
an outer gangway for the labourer? 
Alternatively, what would be the effect 
if bricks were. stacked at suitable heights 
within the bricklayer’s reach behind the 
wall? Rateu Hiscoe. 


Summercourt, Cornwall. 
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REHOUSING IN EUROPE 
DISCUSSION AT THE R.I.B.A. 


REHOUSING in Europe was the subject 
of the final discussion in connection with 
the ‘‘ American Housing in War and 
Peace’ Exhibition at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 66, Portland-place, 
W.1, on Wednesday evening, August 16. 
Mr. G, L, Peprer, Hon.A.R.1.B.A., pre- 
sided, and the principal speakers were 
Mr. ArrtrHuur Lina, .I.B.A., Mr. 
H. J. Sprwakx, Mason SANDFORD 
CARTER, 

Mr. Line spoke of the reconstruction 
programme now being carried out in the 
liberated areas of the Soviet Union. 
These areas, he said, covered two-thirds 
of a million of square kilometres, and the 
towns were in ruins. In Smolensk, out of 
6,244 buildings, 5,500 had been destroyed. 
When the people returned to their towns 
and villages they found a state of chaos. 
It was a question of collecting together 
and salvaging materials from damaged 
buildings, and putting up temporary dwell- 
ings. But as Government. measures were put 
into operation, prefabricated houses began 
to arrive and new buildings to appear. 

A striking feature of the reconstruction 
was the participation of the people in the 
rebuilding of their towns. Not only the 
people in the towns but others from afar 
sent materials, tools and equipment to 
help the people in the liberated areas. In 
the towns themselves volunteer brigades 
were formed to help in the work of recon- 
struction. In their spare time the mem- 
bers of these brigades learned building 
trades, and there were weekly building 
days when the whole population turned out 
to assist. Anyone willing was provided 
with tools and got on with the job. 


By decree of August, 1943, thirteen fac- 
tories, capable of turning out four thou- 
sand prefabricated dwellings a month, 
were to be erected. According to the 
latest reports, these factories were now 
all ready and producing the houses. 
Certain commissariats, including the Com- 
missariat of Agriculture and the Academy 
of Architecture, were designing standard 
types of houses, and different organisa- 
tions and trade unions were bringing out 
building guides for people participating in 
the reconstruction of devastated areas. 
Remarkable results had been achieved. 
In Smolensk last September it had been 
announced that 22,000 houses would be 
built before winter set in. A beginning 
had been made in mid-August; by Novem- 
ber the first 25,000 had been built. In the 
liberated areas as a whole by February 
of this year two million people had been 
rehoused. In addition to houses, 1,700 
public restaurants, 2,300 schools and many 
railway stations had been rebuilt or newly 
built. Where possibie, local materials 
were used so as to save transport and 
labour. A new type of gypsum block had 
been produced capable of standing a much 
greater strain and not needing to be 
plastered on the inside. In the Moscow 
coal basin, yellow and grey clays found 
between the seams of coal and formerly 
regarded as waste were being made into 
terra-cotta and ceramics. Coal-ash was 
being used for making bricks. There was 
a great supply of timber in the northern 
areas. It was green and not suitable for 
permanent building, but could be used for 
temporary housing. 

The idea of a standard plan for village 
«or town had been decisively rejected. In 
a talk on the wireless, Igov Grabar, an 
artist and historian, had said : ‘‘ We have 
decisively repudiated the idea of making 
a single standard type of plan for all 
liberated areas. There is not a single 
Russian town that is exactly like another. 
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Planning must take into consideration all 
the characteristic differences of each urban 
area. While emphasis is placed on speed 
of reconstruction, emphasis is also placed 
on the necessity of using the opportunity 
to improve the layout of the village or 
town.”’ A recent number of the Soviet 
War News described the type of village 
most favoured. According to this plan, 
from the main highway there was a 
paved road leading to the village green. 
Avound the green were lime trees and 
poplars. Houses were on three sides, and 
administration buildings, schools, etc., on 
the fourth. If the village was large there 
were several village greens joined by 
roads. In some cases an existing site 
would be abandoned because of water 
supply or drainage, or to prevent ribbon 
development along a main road. 


Emergency Housing. 

Mr. Sprwak spoke of the post-war 
rehousing of Europe. The problem most 
in the minds of all concerned, he said, 
was that of emergency housing. Norway, 
with its resources in timber and rather 
small population, might be able to solve 
its problems in a comparatively short 
time, utilising wood mainly for house 
building. Czechoslovakia might be able 
to cope with its problems in a reasonable 
period of time, relying mainly on tradi- 
tional building methods. In the Nether- 
lands it was proposed to build 300,000 
houses for 1,200,000 people in a period of 
three years; three-quarters of these houses 
being in traditional building teohnique 
and the remainder in prefabricated units. 
For emergency housing it was proposed 
to build barracks, each for four families, 
and in groups of one hundred barracks. 
Poland had been devastated during the 
German advance and again during the 
German retreat, and the country’s mate- 
rial resources had been exhausted. Among 
those to be provided with housing accom- 
modation were nearly 24 million people 
who had been taken ‘into Germany, and 
nearly six million who had shifted ‘their 
location within Poland itself. For tem- 
porary shelter this enormous number of 
people would have to rely on recondi- 
tioned and repaired houses, existing bar- 
racks and converted public buildings. 
People returning from outside the country 
would be received in station camps an 
hospitals in frontier towns. For the pur- 
pose of further ‘‘ channelling especially 
the inner migration—emergency settle- 
ment camps would be erected on the out- 
skirts of existing towns. 


The Part of UNRRA. 

Mason SANprorp Carrer spoke of the 
part being played, and to be played, by 
UNRRA in post-war housing on the 
Continent. In effect, he said, this organi- 
sation was not concerned with housing as 
such, but it would provide building mate- 
rials to the extent that these were asked 
for; and obviously they would be asked 
for by some of the Continental countries. 
Where countries were going to pay for 
their supplies, UNRRA was only con- 
cerned with co-ordinating programmes ; 
orders would only go through UNRRA 
to see that the one from country A was 
not so large that country B did not get 
its fair share of available supplies. But 
in the case of countries which did not 
pay, orders would be placed with 
UNRRA, and that organisation would 
provide the supplies. 


Questions and Answers. 

Questions were asked from the audience 
and answered from the platform. One 
question was as to the attitude of the 
Soviet authorities to sub-standard houses, 
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“the house that starts by being tem- 
porary and ends by being permanent.” 

Mr. Line replied that in the past the 
majority of the houses in the agricultural 
districts had been put up by the peasants 
themselves. The opportunity now given 
to rebuild on plans designed by architects 
meant a great transformation for the 
country. If he could interpret the Soviet 
attitude correctly, it was that temporary 
buildings should not last more than two 
years. The hope was to provide some- 
thing temporary to house the people, and 
meanwhile get on with permanent recon- 
struction. 

Mr. Wyatt said Mr. Ling had referred 
to everybody being given an opportunity 
to build in Russia. Would there be any 
supervision of that building by techni- 
cians? 

Mr. Linc replied that there was super- 
vision by building operatives and archi- 
tects. These represented the nucleus of 
the brigade while the volunteers worked 
in their spare time. 

Mr. Puetps asked whether Russian 
post-war housing was likely to set a stan- 
dard equivalent to what we had ourselves. 

Mr. Line said that everybody knew of 
plans drawn up in Moscow, Leningrad and 
other cities before the war. He read 
from the Soviet War News a description 
of the replanning of Novorossiisk—a 
Black Sea port. Before the war it had 
had a population of over 100,000, but had 
been destroyed by the Germans. It was 
now planned for a population of 150,000. 
Residential and industrial districts were 
to be isolated, cement quarries, ware- 
houses, factories, quays and wharves 
being concentrated in the northern part 
of the town, while the southern part would 
contain Government offices and cultural 
institutions. Here also would be blocks 
of flats, from two to four storeys high, 
for people who liked to live close to their 
work. The central part of Novorossiisk 
would gradually fade into a garden city 
of one-storey cottages immersed in 
greenery where people employed in local 
industrial enterprises would live. 
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LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


THE part of Whiston known as Eccles- 
ton Park, which lies between St. Helens 
and Prescot, Lancs, is the subject of a 
post-war planning scheme by Mr. Watson 
Garbuit, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Whiston Council. This new scheme, 
which has been approved by Whiston 
R.D.C., provides, mter alia, for the 
erection of 1,780 new houses, 

The Report of the Engineer and Sur- 
veyor contains some comments on the 
place of the small authority in local 
government, a note on post-war housing 
possibilities, and a suggestion for the 
improvement of the amenities of existing 
streets of houses. Mr. Garbutt writes :— 

‘“‘ Some schools of thought believe that 
regionalisation should grow by means of 
expansion of control of large cities and 
towns over their smaller neighbours, with 
advantage to all. In my opinion—having 
experience of all types of local govern- 
ment (including that of an Urban Dis- 
trict absorbed into a County Borough)— 
such a change-over of res government 
would be disastrous to the country in any 
of the busy years which immediately 
follow this war, and would be greatly 
detrimental to the welfare of individual 
local communities at any time unless the 
fundamental detailed plans of such local 
communities had first been fixed by local 
government bodies such as ours and also 
approved by Parliament.”’ 


On the subject of housing, the Report 
states: ‘‘The type of house which is 
likely to be allowed to be erected in the 
early stages of the post-war period is still 
somewhat of an enigma. The ten years 
stop-gap ‘Portal’ steel house naturally 
has its good points as well as its disad- 
vantages. The internal equipment, for 
Instance, provided in these steel houses 
may well lead private builders of the 
more substantial brick houses to include 
some necessary gadgets even at the cost 
of excluding a previously considered essen- 
tial pre-war feature of more permanent 
houses. The brick and timber merchants 
assure us that there will be no shortage 
of their particular materials for perma- 
nent buildings after the war—indeed, it 
has been suggested in some quarters that 
the outside shell of brick houses could 
and should be erected now, provided 
labour could be made available. 

“The building industry is fully alive 
to all the possibilities, and, provided that 
local authorities are themselves ready and 
prepared and willing (despite all their 
own particular and peculiar difficulties, 
including staff shortage) to co-operate 
fully with the building industry, I believe 
that the outlook is not so pessimistic as 
some would appear to think. Only the 
minimum amount of necessary Government 
department control should ‘be exercised, 
however, if the building work is going to 
be accomplished quickly.”’ 

In connection with houses in the Brook- 
street area, the author writes: ‘ The 
have been built as blocks of houses (with 
small yards at the rear) directly abutting 
on to a wide 36-ft. street. Such a width 
of paved street is not, really necessary in 
these modern days, and it would be quite 
possible to reduce the road width and 
thus give a small garden in front of each 
house. The appearance of the houses 
would be vastly improved when shrubs 
and flowers were planted in front of them, 
the tenants would have a greater degree 
of privacy and a certain amount of pride 
would be engendered in such a transfor- 
mation. This suggestion is quite a practi- 
cal proposition.”’ 
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RUSSIAN RURAL HOUSING 


USE OF GYPSUM BLOCKS. 
By GEORGE HANNA. 


One of the greatest reconstruction prob- 
lems facing the Russian architect, civil 
engineer and builder is to find materials. 
Many Soviet villages lie a hundred miles 
or more from the railway. There are, of 
course, very many extensive forests, but 
building with green wood can be nothing 
more than a temporary measure. On the 
immense expanses of almost treeless steppe- 
land there is no stone and little or no 
clay for bricks to rebuild the villages of 
the plains, which the Germans flattened 
out of existence. 

Among the technicians who are planning 
the post-war Soviet village the most 
popular material is gypsum, from which 
plaster of Paris is made. The use of this 
material for small, light buildings was pro- 
posed many years ago, but: most architects 
and engineers objected to it on account of 
the low tensile strength and poor dura- 
bility of the material then being produced. 
But of recent years, especially since the 
industry was moved eastwards from the 
war zone, gypsum has come into its own 
in the U.S.S.R. as a durable, easily-worked 
and economical building material. There 
are huge deposits of it in many parts of 
the Soviet Union. 

Among its advantages is its comparative 
lightness. The prefabricated blocks are 
turned out of the factory ready-faced, so 
that no plastering is required. The mate- 
rial may be used for outer and inner walls, 
floors, ceilings and roofs. 

The old objections to the material—low 
tensile strength and inability to withstand 
erosion—have been overcome. There are 
many methods of preparing it. In the 
Soviet Union is is placed in a huge cham- 
ber, where it is subjected to steam pressure 
of 1.3 atmospheres; then a blast of super- 
heated steam is applied, and the product 
is dried by hot-air blasts at a temperature 
of 150 to 200 degrees Centigrade. The 
material so produced will withstand a 
pressure test of from 300 to 500 kilograms 
per square yard, which is the test applied 
to good-quality cement. ’ 

As a result of experience gained on ex- 
tensive building jobs in the Kuibyshev 
region, where there are large gypsum 
deposits, plans have been drawn up for 
rural cottages, clubs and farm buildings. 
The material is very plastic, and castings 
can be made to any design. 

Another feature which makes the mate- 
rial interesting to architects is the possi- 
bility of colouring it during manufacture. 
The inner and outer faces of the blocks can 
be of different colours, so that the outside 
of the house will be, say, buff in colour, 
and each room will have walls of a different 
tint. 

Prefabricated gypsum blocks will be of 
particular use where local building mate- 
rials are insufficient for the task in hand. 
Most of the designs I saw at the Academy 
of Architecture are for cottages that could 
be built equally well of wood, brick or 
gypsum. Gypsum blocks can be manu- 
factured in places where stone is quarried, 
and transported easily to the building site. 
The Kuibyshev experience has proved that 
houses built of honeycomb gypsum blocks 
have good heat insulation, and are there- 
fore suitable for districts where the 
winters are severe. 

The Soviet State organisations, the 
Academy of Architecture and a number of 
building trusts are making their detailed 
plans for the construction of modern vil- 
lages to replace those which the Germans 
have destroyed. Meanwhile, the collective 
farmers themselves, aided by the State 
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and their fellow-citizens in the areas that 
did not have to endure enemy occupation, 
are building themselves temporary living 
quarters. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS 


1944 Examination Successes. 
FoLLowInG is a ligt of successful candi- 


dates in the Institute’s Licentiate and 
Associate Diploma examinations this 
year :— 


Licentiate Diptoma. 


H. Ashworth, Hey- A. Olley, Braintree. 
wood. G. Shelley, Wolver- 
J. H. Cocks, Nar- hampton. 
borough. ae 8S. B. Springbett, Lon- 
J. A. Follett, Birming- don. 
ham. F. R. Stevens, Couls- 
T. Gunning, Bangor. on. 
R. S. Holmes, Basing- J. W. Stewart, Bel- 
stoke. fast. 
J. F. Horsburgh, Pais: J. P. Swift, Pendle- 
ley. bury. 
W. G. Jenner, Bridg- N. Thilthorpe, Graves- 
water. end. 
J. B. Kelly, Dublin. L. J. Williams, 
J. ‘T. Kelsall, Bir- Shrewsbury. 
mingham. J. J. Williamson, Ros- 
C. Kinloch, Alexan- in. 
dria. A. G. Walker, Chisle- 


J. Leiper, Stonehaven. hurst. 
Miss J. Millett, Rick- 3. E. Worner, London. 


mansworth. R. Young, Bolney. 
ASsociATe DipLoma. 
G. G.'Hughes, L.I.0.B., L. J. Hull, L.I.0.B., 


Maidstone. London. 


Wilts County Offices, Trowbridge. 

In connection with the above work, 
illustrated in our issue for August 11, we 
are asked to state that Messrs. R. T. 
James and Partners were the structural 
steelwork consultants, and that Messrs. 
Handcock end Dykes acted as consul- 
tants in connection with the heating, ven- 
tilating and electrical installations. 


CROFT ADAMANT 


GRANITE CONCRETE 


SPUN PIPES 




















Jin. to 72 in. Diameter 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, TAPERS, 
MANHOLES, GULLIES 


Particulars and Prices from— 
CROFT GRANITE, BRICK & CONCRETE 
CO. LTD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER. 


Telephones: NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3 
London Office Transferred to: 


57,ROSEBERY AVENUE, LINSLADE, LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 
Telephone: LEIGHTON BUZZARD 3228. 

Branch Office ALWAYS SPECIFY 

WEST BANK, WIDNES. 


Telephone: WIDNES 2656-7. 
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WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


VALUE OF THE FEDERATION 
ASSESSOR. 

More and more the value of the 
““ Federation Assessor,’ who assists 
builders to get their claims against the 
War Damage Commission settled, is being 
recognised, More and more his services 
are being used. 

As an example of the appreciation of 

their work, Mr. H. C. Harland, President 
of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, who is one of the Federation 
Assessors in the London area, has received 
the following letter from a member he was 
recently instrumental in helping :— 
_ “* Now that the matter is concluded and 
I compare the position at the time of 
referring the matter to you as Federation 
Assessor, and the settlement now obtained, 
I tender to you my heartiest thanks for 
all the tact exercised in handling the 
people concerned. 

‘My chief regret is having taken up 
such an amount of your time, particularly 
when you have so much to do for our 
Association and the industry in general. 

“* But when all this is said, one cannot 
get away from the fact that it is an awful 
state of affairs when one has to go through 
so much merely to »btain bare justice. 
What the situation would be without this 
reference to a Federation Assessor I dread 
to contemplate. The National Federation 
certainly did a good thing for the building 
industry in obtaining this right.”’ 


ELECTRICAL TOOLS AND 
BUILDING 


NORTH LONDON DEMONSTRATION. 


Mr. F. CC. Orcnarp, M.LE.E., 
A.M.I.Mech.E., Chief Electrieal. Engineer 
and Manager of the Corporation of 
Hornsey, is to be the guest of honour of 
the London Master Builders’ Association’s 
Northern Area at a luncheon on Wednes- 
day, September 13, in the Salisbury Hotel, 
Barnet. Mr. J. A. Birch, Chairman of the 
Area, is to preside. 

Mr. Orchard’s subject is ‘‘ The Use of 
Electrical Tools in the Building Industry.” 
Following the luncheon a demonstration is 
to be given of the many smalP electrical 
tools now available to builders. 

The demonstration is the result of the 
emphasis in the report of the recent 
Ministry of Works Mission to America to 
the extensive use in the United States of 
small electrical tools and its urging of their 
extended use in this country. 

London builders are keenly interested in 
the problem in view of the vast amount of 
building work of all sorts which will have 
to be done after the war, and the London 
Master Builders’ Association itself, which 
has a special committee at work on the 
subject, is hoping to organise a demon- 
stration of electrical tools later in the 
autumn. 

The Northern Area covers the boroughs 
of Barnet, Barnet Valley, Cheshunt, 
Edmonton, Enfield, Finchley, Friern 
Barnet, Hendon, Hornsey, Potters Bar, 
Southgate, Tottenham and Wood Green. 
Mr. H. C. Harland, the President of the 
Association, whose works are at Mill Hill, 
is a member of this Area. 


Ford’s Hospital, Coventry. 

_ Forp’s Hospital, Coventry, an interest- 
ing half-timber building of the Tudor 
period, badly damaged in an air raid, has 
been scheduled for attention under a new 
plan to preserve the city’s ancient 
buildings. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM 8th APRIL, 1944 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) 























































































































Lab- | Crafts. Lab- Crafts-| Lab- 
ourers, | men. | ourers. men. | ourers, 
Abedavod’ oo... cece 1/7 |\Isleof Thanst .....- 1/10 | 1/5} ||Saxmundham........ 1 1/ 
Aberda 1/7 |\Isle of Wight ......- | 1/9 | 1/5 ‘Sear rough ...,-.| 1/114 iret 
Abergavenny Keighley ..... 2/0 1/7 in! 2/0 1/7 
Abingdon . Co! C Kenilworth... 2/0 | 1/7 yo | 1/7 
Accrington ie eB 1/64 |\Kettering M.B.......| 2/0 1/7 1/5 
Aldeburgh } \|Kidderminster M.B,..' 1/114 ist 1/5 
Alde: King’s Lyna 1 1/ 1/7 
Alfreton U.D. Kirkham ....20.0-% 1/7 1/7 
Alnwick Knowle .....0e00+% 1/64 1/6 
Altrincham i saapesid 1/7 1/6 
Amble eon oe M.B 1/7 \/ 
Amersham d 1/6} 1/5 
Ammanford dS sevcsss 1/7 1/ 
Andover . {yeicoster ce. ‘ yaa Mat 
Ardi ae |\Leighton Buzzar 
Mea INesshowostle sey «vias! 1/6 1 
Ascot 3 [Lewes ....-sseeeeees| /34 | 1/6 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch i Dee cennedhecadeden iLichfield M.B. .....- } 1/6 1/6 
U.D,| 2/0 | 1/7 |/Denbigh Town ..... .| I/11 | 1/6$ |\Lincoin C.B. .....+-+| 0} 1/7 1/7 
Ashford (Kent) ...... 1/10 | 1/54 |\Derby C.B........... | 2/0 1/7 |\Littlehampton 1/10 | 1/54 1/7 
Ashford (Middlesex)..| 2/0 1/7 ||Devi pS 1/43 epee TE Sommenesl 1/5 
Ashington .........- H 1/7 |\Llandudno . 1/6} 1/6 
Ashtead ....,.--.--- | Di 5 : 1/54 '|Llanelly ..... nas'siekes 2/0 1/7 1/6 
Ashton-under-Lyne ..| 2/ (Diss ... .| 1/8% | 1/44 |\Londoa— 1/6 
Aylesbury ..... A ..| 2/0 /7 || 12m. radius ...... 2/14 | 1/8 1 1/6. 
Aylsham . .| 1/9 1/5 || 12-15m. radius .., 2/1 1/72 |S /' 1/7 
Bagshot | i | 1/5} ||Long Eaton U.D.....| 2/0 1/7 ||Stockton-on-Tees ....| 2/0 1/7 
Hc al 1/54 Longton .......-. ++ | 2/0 | 1/7 ||Stoke-on-Trent C.B...) 2/0 1/7 
Barnsley... 1/54 ||Loughborough M.B...; 2/0 1/7_ |\Stourbridge M.B. 0 1/7 
Barnsley -+....-++. in eons) 1/54 | Loot MB... 020++ | 1/0h) 1/58 Stourport U-D 6 
i | Droitwich M.B. o. ||Lowestoft ........+- | towmarket 
Barrow-in-Furness ..| 3 yu 10] 1/7, tom, naie.-s2eeeo=- | 1/114] 1/6 |/Stratford-on-Avon 
1/5} ||Macclesfield ........| 1/113) 1/ i 1/6; 
1/7 || aidenhead ........ 1/11 | 1/6$ |!Stroud ..........+- 1 1/6 
1/64 ||Maidstone .........- | i/t 1/5% |\Sunderian 2/ 1/7 
1/7 ||Malvern Beets: ;e00 swe ; t/t 1/5% ||Sutton 1/7 
1/54 ||Manchester ........ 2/0 1/7 |\Swaffham .......... 1 1/4 
1/54 ||Manningtree |....... /9 | ¥/4 pCR 1/5 
1/4} ||Mansfield M.B......., 2/0 / le} 1/7 
Tt |. oowe<anae eel AF 1/43 1/5 
1/64 ||Margate ..........-6 1/10 | 1/5 |\Tamworth M.B....... 1/ 
1/53 ||Market Harborough 1/11 | 1/6§ ||Taunton ..........-- 1/5 
1/43 ||Matlock U.D. ......| 1/104] 1/52 |/Tenterden ........-- 1/5! 
1/52 ||Melton Constable | 1/8 1/4} |\Thames Haven 1/7 
1 Melton Mowbray ....| 1/1 1/6 1/5 
1/54 ||Merthyr ............ | 2/0 1/7 || 1/64 
i/s a... 2/0 17 | 1/38 
“sea, iddleton .........- 
Lote te ee 1/7 ||Middlewich ........ | 1/114} 1/64 ||Torquay ....... 1/6 
Bishop’s Stortford. . es 1/7 ||Milford Haven ....) 1/1 1/5 |\Totnes .... 1/5 
Blackburn ae 1/54 ||Morecambe ........ 2/0 | 1/7 |\Trowbridge 1/4 
ress 1/S$ ||Morley .......--+-- 2/0 1/7, |\Truro | ....+ Saacel «lee 1/5 
1/4} ||Mundesley ..........| 1/9 1/43 lOnptenton hy s*- Ate et 
1/6 ||Nantwich .......... | 1/114} 1/64 |\Uppingham (Salop) .. 
us 1. eae ae | 2/0 we |Uttoxeter U.D.......| 1/108) 1/5 
1/6 ||Newark-on-Trent ....! ebeedoo} 2/0 1/7 
1/7 ||Newbury........0e0++! ; 2/0 1/7 
1/64 ||N le-on-Tyns ..| | 2/0 | 1/7 
1/54 ||Newcastle-u.-Lyme ..| | 1/10 | 1/34 
1/7 ||New Forest ....-.-- 1/114) 1/6 
1f l\Newmarket ..... oon] 1/9 1/4 
1/ Newport, Mon. .... 2/0 1/7 
1/ Newport Pagnell ....! --, 2/0 1/7 
1/5 ||Northampton C.B. ..| 2/' 1/7 ; 1/ild, 1/6 
1/7 ||Norwich ........-- 2/0 1/7 |\Welwyao ...... cosowe} -S/il 1/6 
1/5 ||Nottingham ........ 2/0 | 1/7 |\Welwyo Gar. City ..| 2/0 | 1/7 
Broadstairs.......... 1/ Nuneaton ........-. 2/0 1/7 | Wells (Norfolk) .... 1/84 | 1/43 
Bromsgrove U.D. .... 1/7 Oakham U.D. ...... 1/104] 1/53 || West Bromwich C.B. 2/0 1/7 
1/7 ||Oldham ............ 2/0 | 1/7 |\Westeliff-on-Sea......{ 1/114) 1/6 
Hae (Sema oc) | 2, Monae | a 
OS el AR Ae | teeeeerees 
nee dRGaC ETS oo] B00 | top llOmed S2ITIIIIIIN| 1/08 i/st Weymouth “"s......./ 1/10 | 17s 
opepsed estes ee Use 1/54 ||Paignton aaa 1/114) 1/64 | whi y ae 1/10 | 1/5 
3 i oooh Yee 8 1/S4 ||Peterborough |, atta] 1/6 |Wides ween sees. | 2/0 
‘titcends <.. / y 133 || , Porouet)| A/MS] 1/Gk Wigan oetccct:) 0) AT 
De . 1/6} ||Plymout Je Teta. cgece+ = 55 9% 1/104} 1/52 
seterererers 4 0} 1/5$ ||/Pontefract 1/7 || Willington 2/0 A 
eran ae ¥ 1/64 ||Pontypridd 1/7 ||Wilmslow 1....,...-, 2/0 | 1/7 
A. ek 2/0 1 sere! 1/6 Port albot ---| 2/0 1/7 |\Winchester ......--| 1/1 | 1/5 
hames .. 1/5¥ ||Portsmouth ........ | A/11%] 1/64 |\Windermere :....... 1/104, - 1/5 
Fr ben conde 1/5} ||Preston .....+..+-.- | 2/0 | 1/7 |\Windsor .......--.--| 1/18 | 1/68 
sea sekaitns nt 00 5 1/10 | 1/54 Wisbech 22022220...) W794) WS 
1 1/ 1/10 | 1/5} || Witham ........+-- | i/i 1/5 
/7 /0 1/114] 1/64 |\Woking ..........-- 1/104, 1/5 
v2, | ny VAM St |Wokingiam eg] Yel at 
| P "i olvernampton LU. 
1/64 | Holt (Norfolk) | ud {/10$| 1734 |\Woodbridge .--.....| 1/94 | 1/5 
1/64 ||Horley.... --| Wf 40 °| 1/7 | Worcester C.B. .....: 1/114} 1/6 
1 |'Horsham +i 1/10 1/il 1/64 ||\Workington ........ | Aft 1/5 
..| 2/0 0 | 1/7. |\Worksop 1/114, 1/ 
re Fy | 2/0 1/114) 1/64 || Worthing 
cas cameesias <s 4 2/0 0 
|| } 1/7 ||\Wrexham 
1/7 ||Hunstanton ......-.. 1/9, | 1/48 ist. Neots .....++-+ 1/94 | 1/5. | Wroxham 
1/54 | Huntingdon ......-- | 1/94 | 1/5 |lSaffron Walden ..... 1/9 | 1/43 ||\Wycombe 
1/7 |\flfracombe .......... | 1/10 | 1/54 ||Salisbury City ...... 1/94 | 1/5 | Wymoadnam 
1/5 |Ingatestone..,..2..++) 1/1 1/5} | Salisbury Plain ...... |= 4/1L | 1/6§ |\Yeovil 
1/54 |\ipswich veccceececccl 1/114] 1/64 ||\Sawbridgeworth ....| 1/104| 1/ \|\¥ork 
+ Plus 2d, per working day. ¢ Plasterers 2/14. 4 Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/73. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/¢3. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Note.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Ahowances. 


Women’s RATES.—In all districts throughout the country the basic rate of wages for women engaged on craft p is 1/6} per hour after the conclusion 
of a probationary iod of three months. During the probationary period the rate of wages is first month 1/0} per hour, second month 
1/2} per hour, third month 1/4} per hour. For all women carrying out work other than on craft processes, 1/3 per hour. 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 179. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF.MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 


for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 


the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 





























—_— BRICKS, &c. £ ‘. a CAST STONE. PLASTER. 
Wnet-Blard ocke—ssrsvsticss est ses ce ed Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. £s. 4. d. 
Second Hard Stocks sevsibontedcwcsses +3 4 cube : Plain, 10s. Moulded, 12s. 6d. meting ~~ “hte 426 Sirapite, Coarse 4 ii 6 
Single Rough Soka” <...2.2202020 210 0 Small section cills and copings, 15s. mo Si} @ pa inish 4 19 6 
Com Oa <0 25... ca ee SAND. (ES, 
All loaded free i =f jorry at the works, The question . Best Ground Blue Grey StoneLine 3 1 0 
of haulage is very difficult and prices must be | Thames Ballast ...... 11s. 6d. per yd. Lias Lime .. 3 7 6 Chalk Lime .... 3 1 
obtained from ‘1b to job. In addition, there will be | pit Ballast .......... 10s. Od. ,, 4, delivered | Granite Chippings 2 0 0 Hair percwt. .. 3 15 0 
the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of | Pit Sand .....- seceee 128, Od. 3, 5, | 2 miles | Nore.—Sacks are charged Is. 9d. each, and credited 
3s. per 1,000. Site in | Washed "Sand....: i. 138. Od. 7? | radius Is. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
London London Zin. Shingle ..... rm. V's Padding- months, carriage paid. 
Rated Area, Norm 2 in. Broken Brick 16s. Od. ot td ton. Stourbridge Pureciay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. 
24 in. Phorpres. Stations of Pan Breeze......... ae; * wo tea 6-ton lots at railway depot, 
a 1,000 only rer per 1,000 NT. TILES. 
d. s, CEMENT. . 
4 ; Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- Bp yt nance See stations in full truck 000 
88 3 tion, delive London area. £s. d. ENS CRP OPP LES "fot London, 
88 3 6 ton loads and upwards site .... per ton 211 0 Best machine-made tiles from Broseley oe °. 
88 3 B40 GB SONN GE Fass sratvscc cncse sce cee . 214 0 Stalocdehive Platrit 1.2... .... ccs LO 
as * — hey wer ‘in 80-ton lots salaaaala 28 6 Ditto. bandumade ditto oR 6 
> “o | “ Ferrocrete apid Hardening Cement— i 
Do, ‘Bullnoss (London Stns). sna.) 122 0| § tonloads and upwards site ............ 217 0] io end miley tie inaioads nT 8 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns) ...------° 10 9 6] Alongside Vauxhall in @0%ion iois......., 214 6| (ef dozen) ~~ —Machine-made'.... 16 0 
of trie wy x s. d.| “ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” HARD WOOD. 
2 ie,....c010 6 0 Sim, ..o--,.. 12 pose! 1} Sevaee vette ore 1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Over pmeaces Condes Sins). Back 123% to Pri Me yr $ | “‘ Colorcrete” Nos.1 and 2. Coloured rapid Average price for prime amar’ F Foes auhe. 
and Salt Glazed. Dbl dese "7°38 10 0 |,, Hardening Portland Cement in 6 ton lots 411 O} 1.) 5 1:5 Wainscot Billets oe Pe a wr 
Stretcher ..,.30 0 0 One side&two mes $9 10:0 | ~ Cotpeceetst © Bet Sapid Randonee, accnea: Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot ".. 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Pi iats “aa ****39 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 10 0 |, t0 colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. Dy Cuba Mabos of. ‘* ae Gree EE 6 
Quoins, Bulinose Splays an ~Snowenege "Whitt Petdend Cement Ga Square-edged Honduras Maliog an 016 6 
44in.Flats 36 10 0 ate, 38 00 free paper bags) oo ceocceevereseceses H 5-0 Log Cut Honduras Maho: OGANY -.0+--- 017 6 
Second Quality, £2 per 1, less than” best. Cream Under one ton .. per cwt. 013 2 Ree ens Figured Oak BADY corccercoree 013 0 
nd buff, £2 pkg fee white. Other colours. Hard |“ 417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) American Plain MK ae cccdbe sete 012 6 
Glaze, £5 is ais coen Gene parte | London Area in 6 tons Ts 11 0 Jap, Figured Oak ...0.0esceeeeece esses 013 0 
—_ Levy on Bricks, 3/— per 1,000 except Glazed Plus packages ai current prices pats Jap, Sine Da acedieeecens sds ass eca= 4 : e : 
nicks. uper Cement aterproof), bags extra. 4 1 0| Leak. ..+......+...- dai olie cc ce cee mace 
PARTITION SLABS. Note.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton Banetiars Seeewpod pRerssessteeees gaan 4 3 4 
Delivered London Area. (20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. yy 8 ad a a a ee On 0 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. Less than one ton 1s. 94d. nett each. yest be at epewercesecocetocceses a 18 9 
nae Se —— aerest is. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- | Australian Sales gocreciuiitiirrr th 
ndon Bri i ition -within two wee tT RE Pry: mnie 2 
-~ Minimum Lorry Loads. Keyed . r £ ae Tinie oo “| SR Se nipt telagiee 6 “55 per Ne 7 : : 
ast 1" -Sup. 4 A Be eee eee 1 Roman Cement 8 10 0 Keene’: sCement, White 70 0 GBC. 2 ccc ccccweccccccece 
24° oft BED « ass:  veeendwews $03 boos ; " Parian Cement 7 00 nk 6 100 SOFT WOOD. 
2 ” ” ony m. pSRESsa secu Sette 0 pay wey h ony Ay for cement according ho tints, per MERCHANTABLE Bi 3 Cocosntie Pie 
Half biocks’ "add 2s, per ee eee super to above prices. had ee Scamtlings de thiohiwead Yes rere hs ger 
R ’ 
2° per yd. sup. ee 3° per yd yd.sup. .. 2 6 SLATES. 2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by 11 in, 47 0 0 $8 00 
ME te.) we bedeses ft ie, ete & «<0 13 8 First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, PLANED BOARDS. 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. , PRIME CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN Pine. 
Size #22952 per yd. super ......... Br baced 2 a Lyng “or re te d 18 by 10 5, ‘ } Per standard. 
PF Mages eeremareoet ME] Tar aneeke Ar ~ 7 Cae CFS ) Pea Ore a ai, 4 
Sine $2S9N4 1 Got bowwcecws sdcosas (iM Pazby if . 3415 0 16by10.... 22 0 0 Lin ou} “op NE a ** Per square 
HEMPSTEAD—-KEYED Two SIDES. 20 by 12 33 10 O l6by8...... 17 0 0 eA. 
1B 39" 224 wate +2 3 aS at x Wine d ‘ 3 20 by 10 30 15 0 1 Pee ods? oortas bhicsinas cases Sageba 56 3 
x 9” x 24” x9" x 4"........ TRMROY 2ocbs.0- Ghee ccnlegecacaeg ai “ 6 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London ’ th 1 in. toaaued and anoree adeecuaas eveqcedn 56 3 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and’ 4d. for smooth IEMA 9 Sede S504 click censccm avecqnremy nae. 6 
both sides. STONE. "MATCHING: per square 
8. 
BatH STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at s, d. 8 IR.“ rewecie sade eepabiebdcccecce cccccceee 4 0 
Westbourne Park, Paddington,G.W.R., or BPs earioke dd doth bb ses clnceqeecacagummtiiten 3 
—_ —eCyH ae per ft. cube .... 34 DMBn® squeiiw sc Lido 445 sWok sesacecuiicale exanniae % 
Beer STONE—RANDOM: BLOCK— ° 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft.cube 2 3 PLUMBERS BRASS WORK. 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, SR. . 3 13 Delivered in London. 
Selected approximate size one way, Id. per 1 King-Alloy Rolled M.O.H. 
cubic ft. extra, selected et age ged Steel.Section. S.D. — CruTcH oe FoR [RON 
iene: es “a @ Domed Top Sheds 33/— 51/- per doz. 
PoRTLAND STONE— All Moisture. Tower Bir Cocks For Iron. 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 3 Correct Trolley in. in: 
ae delivered, in oe A pro A = Clearance. {S.B. stor vers ron foe” doz. 
m “ 
Station, G. W.R., and’ Westbourne Park, a7 4 Anti-Rust Finish. ie 4 ie : . yy 4 bi » iseh 
Paddington, GW. RY ..:. ‘pert cube — — - - - — per dov. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons ma above ae 5 ed eet Treads q- ee Cones wis Two Pet noe Leap. 
OR Pee per ft. cu! le 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. & Lateral Movement 45/- 71/6 123/- 240/34 372/- ba per doz. 
ee | per ft. prea r — Ref - } For Easy Running. “es a a rea sg 
Horrw:Woub Sve ve 7 Tecalemit Pressure /6 6/8 11/- 24/- 36/- 56/- per doz. 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, d. Lubrication. _ Heavy Croypon Batt VALves. 
Random 9 ad from 10ft. and ood es cb. 13 a a Pym ty Pry se 3847 gS ve 
Sawn two Sde$ .......05000- oe = = = 
Senate oe ar es. EN TF YOUR DOORS ARE FITTED WITH | 10, 1, Sem Semiwss 
ORK Stone, BLUE—Robin ality. 
M Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 14/- 18/6 25/9 iss “64/9 W6é per doz. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to ree (under . ki Ki AG DOOR TRA PI ae as bee 
SPs: t. r 4 
6 in qabeed Gro ‘iden ites es ee § 10/9 as 25/- 37/- A l- per don, 
i EAD TRAPS WITH LEANING SCREWS. 
o> hepepnery 27/1 THEY ARE ALWAYS RUNNING IN {Pie ibs: 1} % 6 Ibe. 2 <7 ios. 3 OC Ite 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs i 3 a : ee ry i) = A 9 per ~~ 
sizes. ‘a je es. ~~ = — per doz. 
ae teais ere ase 3 1 4 So_per.—Plumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pipe 
Harp Yorr— Rech 2/6 per Ib. 
, aentorne! peters A Moun st ocr pga 6 10 * The information given on. this page has been 
6 ge two sides landings ‘to sizes (under ’ specially compiled for THe BuiLper, and is copyrigh:. 
40 ft. super) per ft. super 5 74 The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, th: 
6 poe os two sides, “Gitte , 6 9 G F @ W K N G LT average prices of materials, not necessarily the highes: 
4i a sawn two sides slabs (random if C “ or lowest. Quality and. quantity obviously aff2-:: 
‘cena BAUD UOSet eas 08. 3 t 3 5 HARTFORD WORKS HITCHIN HERTS prices—8 fact wien shout be remppmnbered by thoss 
3 in. ditto ditto ...... 28 PHONE HITCHIN 960 (IOLINES | who make use o information, Prices are subjec: 
i in. self-faced random flacs.. per yd. super 8 9 ee ( y | to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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‘RICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd,) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS, 

Josts Grrpers, &c., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted .........00. £24 0 0 
Plain Compound Girders .........+++ 26 10 0 

es a Stanchions ......... . 0 
In ROGEIWONE Sais. Edi hil cbichlete See ceca 35 0 0 


Note.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 
special pieces of an awkward nature. 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 


ton, 
Diameter. £ d. ean: £2 4, 
Sits occesices: BH- S10 Bits. oc cscs 2115 0 
= paiediee:éetala 22 15 0 tin. to 23 ia. a._3.0 


WrouGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 

Deliveries from works, 

Deliveries from London stock further 24% gross, 
10/17 


Tubes. Tubulars, and 
+ /6° 3°/6" “ge fet 2 6” 


Light weight ..... . 51 — 47 4 574 
Heavy weight .... 44 41 493 
Galv. lightweight .. 30 _ po 30 


Galv. heavyweight 20 20 20 
Tubes and tubulars sizes ei inclusive, PX. EF extra 
of 5% less gross, 

Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 

CI. HALF-RounpD G 
Works, per yd. in ‘6 ft. lengths. 

Gutters. Nozzles. en 
1/7 34 


London Prices ex 
Sto 





11d. 
RAIN 


WATER PIPES. 


Per yd. in 6 tts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles. 
2. wdemesidvicosesceate bate ia 2/4 
24 in. erations k anenie te. ae 1/92 2/9} 
SM, savage cccccecopece Othe 2/34 3/5 
Shin. S053 vededvebeseee, ate 2/8} 3/11 
CM ‘Sctiwsrddvscodicee's - 4/0 3/3 4/9 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatrp Soi Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 
Per yd. in 6 its. yore as «ad 





2/74 
2/10} 4 tt 
3/2 4/84 
3/114 5/52 
4/5 6/34 
. Bends. Branches. 
7/3 11/6 
8/2 14/5 
14/9 22/3 
6 in. DE iwases 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
a ‘& 
lroN.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
QUAM 5s o.0ddccsopetadbeniodsmensaees i7 «4 
IroN.—Staffordshire Marked Bars ...... 19 7 6 
Mild SORE Epc ccocdseccpencscameus 13:45. 0 
Mild Seoul FISOG ees esac as ceed 21 10 O 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


20 SHOD 1 vai bind teva vant caneceoses 2417 6 
DE pte comod en wenes ee ee ya a 
26 sateeer 58 thos a lads Coma eee 2517 6 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft.— 
20 GER: 3 iléS . obcaeddao BD eb anabas 27 0 O 
24 gauge wtp Nios bl lash des Mac aalesidoe 27 10 0 
26: GREENS. + cc nande bed wr ance Sauee bases 28 15 0 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. and C. ya 
We: “ly. Clack sks <piee ancataas - 2810 0 
24 BAUGE crccccccccccves ccvcccescee 2 0'O0 
pe Se ee ee sb'eveesde), SHO 
Per ton 
ee ae ® 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up ...... or ehahieace > «5 ae 


ALL Nett. 
MeTrAL Wrnpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. 

Raw Linseed Oit (5 galls.) .. per gallon 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) ... 3 
pees Reams English White Lead, 
onan’ White Lead Paint, 14-'b. tins free, 
per cwt. 


oom 
— 
-— ava 


es 
WUBDD 


Genuine Red Lead ......... os * 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra). re ms 
Utility Putty (Packages returnable) _,, 
Size, XD quality fkn. 
Turpentine substitute :an be obtained and p 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon and pee 


Wwan © ano 


omeNS 


eS 
i: 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, _— = cannot be responsible for ae that may occur. 

















Grade Classification A A2 A3 Bl 

Craftsmen ........ 2/0 2). 1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 

Labourers ........ 1/7 1 /63 1/6} 1/6 1/54 1/5 
Aberdeen ..... re? Dussfticeshice otae elie Inverness..........* A2 
Ayrshire ..... eeea MERC see's ase o0 « A Inverurie cian an Al 
Pe ed Doe Denson dwstiiee Tr Kincardineshire ..A2 A 
Berwickshire ...... A2 East Fife..........A Kinross-shire ......A A 
Bridge of Allan ....A East Lothian ......A Lanarkshire ......A A2 
Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........A Midlothian ......A A 
Clackmannanshire..A | FFifeshire ........A | Monifieth ..22777. ey 
TNE, hs occans sa A Forfarshire ........A2 Moray and Naim B ‘A 
Dunblane ........ A Glasgow .......... A Newport ..........A TA2 
Dumbartonshire ..A Greenock ........ A Peeblesshire ..... — ae A 
Dumfries ........Al Hamilton ........ A is da chile i ooh 
*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; Slaters, 1 laa 1/10; Plasterer 1/105 

but 1/11 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1 Ai and Labourers, 1 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


Rates of wages in England and Wales 


~nageny Ge 








VARNISHES, &c. 


Per gallon. 
£3, d 
Oak Varnish ........+.++++2+-. Outside 016 0 
Fine do. ahadnanbs daxsas : a 018 0 
NE Ron eh ic cedeacdeees ; ‘a 100 
WO GOON coli vadiediawaleve a 120 
Pale Opal Carriage ......-.-++ i" 16 0 
OU OME Slant deadiccas * 114 0 
Floor Varnish ...... eeaee Shue - Inside 2 0 0 
Fine Pale Pa Cidnwadute aean a 100 
Fine Copal aang go o 140 
Fine Copal Flatting............ = *2"C 
Hard Drying Oak ......... tt i 100 
Fine Hard Drying Ok econ aks is 1.3.6 
Fine Cogn V ap AE Ea ‘= a a: 
Pale Be eS ee ie tA eed o 114 0 
NL iM Cicets eee ndwmde’ ee 1 4 6 
Best nu... ‘Gold Size“ * 232233: " a 114 6 
PO ck co viccecdecsceces ecser ae 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water)..... coe” OS WS 
Brunswick Black ......s.cccsseoes cope epee 
EL coc eiibs «anne caneienaesee - 016 0 
Riottine (patent)... ..ccscesecoece <- = 3 
French and Brush Polish...........++- vee! Geese 2G 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene ....... iecseel:) Sauee 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton. 
(Delivered in London.) $06.4 
LEap.—Sheet, English, 4 1b. and up ...... 38 0 0 
ee eee ccecéens: “a 2 
Soil pipe ......cccecceccccecces ee ay 
COM MOR oia ce cane ceanchaddascodes 49 5 0 
Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per sou? extra, lots 


under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt. extra. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BLANTYRE.—Plans prepared for offices and 
workshops, for which the architects are Gavin, 
Paterson & Son, 6, Cadzow-st., Hamilton. 
FALKIRK. — Town Planning Committee 
approved proposal to acquire 126 acres at 
Eastern Carmuirs, Camelon, and 44 acres in 
vicinity of Windsor-rd., for house building. 


GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for alterations 
and additions, for which the architects are 
Will J. B. Wright & Kirkwood, Carlton House 
Glasgow.—Plans in hand for alterations and 
additions, for which the architects are Miller & 
Black, 132, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 


An Appointment. 

Mr. F. C. Mears, P.R.S.A., of Edin- 
burgh, is to prepare the general plan for 
the development of the burgh of Greenock, 
including the Kip Valley. Mr. Mears is 
adviser to the ‘Regi ional Planning Com- 


O' mittee for South- East Scotland. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 


Per ft. super. 
d. 


yO Oe See . nan deddawsind anes aaneie 
24 oz. Clear or eR MN ce noc ec tceecsnae 

26 OH ccvecs 
SEO, cn nesilevavsontoateaesassenta Taian ee 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., 1N CUT SIZES. 

Over 500 ft. super of ‘all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, $ in. .........0- crseececeserees GEG 
Rough cast double rolled, fy iM.......ssseeeeeee Tid. 
Rough cast double rolled, FIRS Gi. cdedscccdéGoce 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, WONG scidabae x sta. 


Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted .......... 

Rolled Geet . os csc ccc dete cccccccctscssee 

Reeded, oat in nantes, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
R im. thick ....cccccccces 


Rolled plate is the ae price as rough ‘cas: “double 
rolled. 








s. d. 
Wire Rolled, } in. thick .......csceeceeeeaee O OF 
Wire Cast,'} in, thick... .cccccccccdcccccce © B 
Georgian Wired sidadergiecktdcasq¢batwe ae 
“ Caleses,*. Shact; 26. 66. cs civgvcsesavensneee 4 © 
be Set a6 < Fase caveaerhe cas Ue 
om Cast, 4 in. thick..... esekavecebader ae 
5 oa in. Uincvidwasdbceuse se. 0 
Min SO. cctcencesnoneeey Bie 
NonActinic Glass $ in. thick ..ccccccece eee O OF 
pr “ = in. thick ....cccccccese 1 O 
ae 5 a dim. thick ....cccccceese 1 2 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
“ Vita” Plate Glass, about 5 in. thick— s. d. 
Te 7F R. GODER . o.c:n viccsicns codhoences dodanie iO 
Over 7 set 8. os cc peccocvece eitened. a ne 
« Vita” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz Jveveces 2 '@ 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 
# in. thickness .............- ddiineced ale 
ee ag, adegveisanssodummiade eFeeoacele 
% in. ‘Georgian Wired e Vie, GH cccccaue ue! © 
| GLASS BRICKS. g: ¢é 
iPB. 1—8 in.x4fin.x3fin. .... 2 9 each net 
P.B. 258 in. 54 in. xa Wife MOE a 
P.B. es Sage in.xX3gin. .... 3 6 a 
P.B. 32—7# in. x 72 in. x 34 in. 3 6 a 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
P. Z cotedenade Le ddbcovnonene od) & TOUR Gee 
6 0 ma 
6 0 af 
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BOOK. REVIEWS 


The Missing Technician. By Joun Gioac. 
London ; George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
Pp. 108, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

The title of this book suggests a detec- 
tive-story, and its author is so versatile 
that no reader would be surprised if it 
were so; but in fact this is a strictly 
business-like appeal for the greater use in 
industrial production of ‘the missing 
technician,’’ viz, : the industrial designer. 
Mr. Gloag himself; as an advertising agent 
by profession, has presided over many 
‘design research committees’; indeed, 
lhe may claim'to have originated the idea. 
The type of design treated in this book is 
something quite separate from ‘‘ commer- 
cial art,’’ which is concerned rather with 
distribution than with production. It 
embraces especially articles of household 
equipment, with a definitely utilitarian 
purpose; but, as he points out, their form, 
structure and fabric are important; and 
here his.designer comes in. ‘‘ Good work- 
manship, is not enough ’’ to sell British 
goods to-day. ‘‘ Our post-war goods must 
have an anticipatory air of new-worldli- 
ness,”’ 

He insists that the designer must appear 
at the very beginning, not to apply orna- 
ment to an, article already designed. There 
is an interesting chapter on new materials, 
mainly plastics. Architectural design, as 
such, is not covered by the book, though 
naturally there are references to many 
accessories used in building; but it is 
worthy of note that Mr. Gloag regards the 
architect’s training as the most appro- 
priate to produce successful industrial 
designers. That oi pre why seven of the 
ten outstanding industrial designers whom 
he selects for special: mention are Fellows 
of the R.I.B.A. M. S. B. 


Plastics—Scientific _and Technological. 
y H. Ronatp Ftecx, M.S&c., C. 

Temple Press, Ltd. Price 25s. net. 

A proper appreciation of this book 
necessarily demands a broader familiarity 
with chemical engineering than many 
readers will be likely to possess. Never- 
theless, it should be found of considerable 
assistance as a standard work of reference. 

The book is both comprehensive and 
detailed and, withal, exceptionally free 
from ‘* padding ’’ or redundant material 
of any kind. His ‘‘ History of Plastics ”’ 
is a model of concentration, and the chap- 
ter on Raw Materials, which follows, 
admirably puts the present trend of 
plastics development in logical perspective. 

Many architects and builders will find 
the chapters on Adhesives; Manufacture 
of Plastic Articles; and Chemical, Physical 
and Electrical Testing of Plastics of great 
value, provided they possess a sufficient 
acquaintance with the fundamentals of the 
subject. 

The index is not designed to assist the 
layman, but it is only fair to point out 
that the author obviously does not intend 
the work in any sense as an introduction 
to the subject. 

As a source of inspiration, few designers 
will find its presentation or material 
siimulating, but as a correlation of present 
knowledge of the subject the author sets 
an exceptionally high standard. R. C. B. 


Books Received. 

Trvzer, Its Properties, PEests AND 
PRESERVATION. (Revised Ed.) By F. Y. 
Henderson. (London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Son.) Price 10s. 6d. 


TipeLtess THAMES IN Future LonpDoN. 


Ry J. H. O. Bunge, M.I.Mech.E. (Lon- 
one ¥ Frederick Miller, Ltd.) Price 


THE BUILDER 


NEWS ITEMS 


A Town Planning Book List. 

In connection with its recent Town 
Planning Exhibition, Tottenham 
Borough Council has produced a list of 
books on Town and Country Planning 
subjects, available at its five libraries, 
compiled by Mr. F, H. Fenton, F.L.A., 
under the direction of the Director of 
Libraries and Museums. This is a use- 
ful idea which is likely -to stimulate 
interest in a matter which to-day is 
everybody’s business. 


London Property Owners. 

A permanent secretariat has now been 
established by the Association of Lon- 
don Property Owners at 67, New Caven- 
dish-street, London, W.1. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Gorell, C.B.E., is president, and 
Mr. R. Dudley S. Charles, F.S.1., vice- 
president of the Association.. Mr. Philip 
Gee-is the organising secretary. For the 
most part the members either own, or 
are managing agents for multiple build- 
ings, such as large blocks of. offices, 
commercial premises, and mansion flats, 
and it is with questions relating to pro- 
perty of these types that the Associa- 
tion concerns itself. 


Ballast, Sand and Allied Trades. 

The Ballast, Sand and Allied Trades 
Association has just issted a supplement 
(No. 30a) to their list of members No. 50. 
The two lists are divided into counties, 
and together form an index to the ballast 
and sand trade in the country. The 
supplement, or for those who have not 
received a copy of No. 30 as well, can 
be obtained on application to the Ballast, 
Sand and Allied Trades Association, 
Commonwealth House, New Oxford-street, 
W.C.1. (Telephone: Chancery 6286-7.) 


School Furniture Industry. 

The President of the Board of Trade 
has requested the school furniture in- 
dustry, together with the interested 
trade unions, to form a post-war recon- 
struction committee for the industry. 
The committee consists of the follow- 
ing persons: Messrs. R. J. W. Apple- 
ton (chairman), The Educational Supply 
Association, Ltd.; G. H. Beckett, Amal- 
gamated Society of Woodcutting 
Machinists; Vincent Chatwin, King- 
fisher, Ltd.; Lindsay S. Harvey, James 
D. Bennet, Ltd.; J. Peirse, North of 
England School Furnishing Co., Ltd.; 
A. C. R. Preston, Wake and Dean, Ltd.; 
B. Sandercock, Amalgamated Society of 
Woodworkers; A. G. Tomkins, National 
Federation of Furniture Trade Unions; 
and K. Varney, Mann Egerton and Co., 
Ltd. The secretary is Mr. L. B. Dyball, 
A.C.A. This committee is now sitting 
and will be presenting its report to the 
President of the Board of Trade at an 
early date. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Glazed and Floor Tiles: Purchase Tax. 

The attention of the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise has been drawn to 
sales of tiles as paperweights, tea-pot 
stands, ete. It should be noted that the 
item ** Tiles, glazed and floor,” included 
in the list of goods not chargeable with 
tax under Class 4 appearing in Notice 
No. 78, relates to tiles sold in the form 
in which they leave the manufacturer, 
and that (1) tiles backed with baize, 
felt, or other material, (2) tiles, whether 
backed or not, which are, after manu- 
facture, ornamented with hand-painted 
or stencilled pictures or designs, are 
chargeable with tax at 100 per cent. 


Timber-Drying Kilns; 
Treasury Assistance. 
Notice is given by the Timber Control 
Department, Ministry of Supply, that 
after August 31 Treasury assistance will 
not be available in respect of new pro- 
jects involving either the construction 
or modernisation of timber-drying kilns, 
Projects which by that date have been 
approved by the Timber Control Depart- 
ment will be in no way affected. After 
August 31 applications in respect of 
“unassisted” projects should continue 
to be addressed to Timber Control, De- 
partment III/6, Ministry of Supply, 
Clifton Down Hotel, Bristol 8. 


Utility Furniture. 

The Timber Control, Ministry of 
Supply, has arranged to import for the 
manufacture of utility furniture a quan- 
tity of .7mm. and .8mm. oak veneer. 
This veneer will be sold under outright 
purchase to merchants engaged prior to 
September 1, 1939, in the distribution of 
imported veneers. Firms entitled to 
participate in an allocation and wishing 
to do so should submit an application 
to Timber Control, Plywood Department, 
Clifton Down Hotel, Bristol 8, not later 
than September 21. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
FEDERATION 
A TRIBUTE FROM M.O.W. 


AMONG the various matters discussed 
at a meeting of the Southern Counties 
Council, held under the chairmanship 
of Mr. . H. Mussellwhite, J.P., 
M.1.0.B., were, of course, the various 
problems of members arising from the 
volume of first-aid repair to be done in 
London and the Southern Counties. It 
was particularly pleasing to note the 
terms of the following letter addressed 
to the President, Mr. G. O. Swayne, 
M.I.0.B., Guildford, by Mr. R. Bostock, 
D.A.D.E.W.R., Ministry of Works :— 

“For seven weeks Civil Defence 

Region 12 has been under almost con- 
tinual bombardment from flying bombs. 
From the very first the building indus- 
try has responded magnificently, meet- 
ing all demands not only for first-aid 
repair work in the Region, but ‘also in 
adjoining areas in London Region. . 
I feel sure that at the same time the 
splendid voluntary co-operation of the 
operatives should be recognised, as with- 
out this the work of my Department 
and the employers would be of little 
avail.” 

Among other matters discussed were 
the proposed new constitution and rules 
for each of the 39 associations covering 
the whole of the Southern Counties 
Region, and naturally these evoked a 
keen discussion. The Council voiced 
its congratulations to local associations 
and the staff on the fact that the 
strength of this Region has. for the first 
time topped the 1,500 mark. 


Cessation ef 


An Appointment. 
Mr. J. D. Beppows, B.Sc., has been 


appointed metallurgist and _ technical 
assistant to ‘Dr. E. G. West, of the 
Wrought Light Alloys Development 
Association. 
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WAR SAVINGS IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 
DISCUSSIONS WITH INDIVIDUAL 
FIRMS. 


Fo.ttowi1nc the appeal to employers by 
Mr. George Hicks, M.P., Chairman of the 
War Savings Committee of the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Allied Trades, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Committee, Mr. 
W. T. Creswell, K.C., is making direct 
approach to employers in the building 
industry to give their personal interest to 
savings by their workpeople. 

Last week Mr. Creswell visited the 
works of Messrs. Henry Boot and Sons, 
Ltd., te discuss the post-war possibilities 
of savings in Sheffield. It was agreed that 
every opportunity should be taken to do 
away with stamps. Deductions should be 
shown on the weekly pay-sheets alongside 
those for ‘‘ Holidays with Pay.’’ It was 
hoped that a deduction for both would be 
possible and made in one column instead 
of two. The deduction for savings would 
be made at the work sites, but all the 
administrative work should be carried out 
at the headquarters of the firm. Deduc- 
tion from pay would be paid into the sub- 
scriber’s account at either the Post Office 
Savings: Bank or in the Trustee Savings 
Bank by ‘‘ direct transfer.’’ 

In the course of his visit, Mr. Creswell 
met Mr. T. L. Butler, the Deputy Com- 
missioner in Sheffield, and told him of the 
results of his meeting. Mr. Creswell is 
prepared to visit any building contractor 
who may wish to see him about savings in 
the industries represented by the Com- 
mittee. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issnes. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger. (+) 
denotes closing date for applications ; the name 
and address at the end refer to the pergon 
from whom particulars may be obtained 


BUILDING 
SEPTEMBER 6. 


tNotts C.C.—Erection of scullery at_ Nuttall 
School. County Architect, Shire Hall, Notting- 


ham. 
Ramshottom U.D.C.—Repairs to property at 
Robert-st., Stubbins. E. and §., Council Offices. 


SEPTEMBER 8. 

Coventry T.C.—Erection of blast walls and 
other works in connection with alterations and 
additions to Hewices for vats aid post. D. E. E. 
Gibson, City A. Dep. £2 2 

Liverpool T.C.—For week in connection wit 
therapeutic block at Walton Hospital. City E 


and 
SEPTEMBER 9. 


Newry .U.D.C.—Erection of 24 houses at 
Needham-st,- Town §:, Town Hall. Dep. 25 5s. 


SEPTEMBER 11. 

Sheffield T.C.—(1) Alterations at 375-385, 
Glossop-rd. to form 18 flats; (2) alterations to 
form two flats at Glen-rd.; (3) repairs and 
alterations at Oakhill-rd. to form two flats. 
W. G. Davies, City Architect. Dep. £1 


SEPTEMBER 12. 
Musselburgh 1.C.—Various works in con- 
nection with erection of 47 houses at Linkfield- 
rd. (Ashgrove). R, Blyth, Director of Housing, 
Municipal Offices. 


SEPTEMBER 13. 
Birkenhead T.C.—Erection of new _ booster 
house, Gas E., Gas Offices, Hird-st. Dep. 


£2 2s 
SEPTEMBER 14. 
Altrincham T.C.—Construction of workmen’s 
messroom at sewage farm. BS. 
Dublin. T.C.—Erection of 291 houses at 
Rutland-ave., housing area No. 2A. Housing 
Architect, 5, Wellington Quay. Dep. £5 5s. to 


City Treas. 
SEPTEMBER 18. 


York T.C.—Repairs and adaptations at 2, 
North-st., and 10, Pavement. CC. J. Minter 
City E. and A. Dep. £1 1s. 


THE BUILDER 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
SEPTEMBER 6. 

Blackwell R. .D.C.—External painting of 
houses. E. and §S.. Dale Close, 100, Chesterfield- 

rd. South, Mansfield. Dep. £1. 

Liverpool T.C.—Interior "cleaning and painting 
at Kirkdale Homes. City E. and S. 

SEPTEMBER 8. 
Clacton T.C.—External painting of Town 


Hall.. S. 
SEPTEMBER 9, 

Limehurst R.D.C.—Painting of houses. §&., 
Council Offices. 

Saddieworth U.D.C.—Externa] painting of 
160 houses. G. H. Booth, Housing Manager, 
Council Offices, Uppermill, 

SEPTEMBER 11. 

Castleford U.D.C.—External painting of 180 
houses. E. and §. 

Liverpool T.C.—Interior cessing and painting 
at St. John’s Market. City E. and 8. 

SEPTEMBER 21 

Worcester T.C.—Internal Paccorttiee and 
incidental repairs at British Restaurant, Schoo!- 
rd. City E. Dep. £2 2s. 


SEPTEMBER 22 
Southport C. a ama structures on fore- 
shore. B.E. Dep. £1 


NO 5 Wy .. 
Hatfield R.D.C.—External painting of 50 
houses. E. and §., 16, St, Albans-rd., Hatfield. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


SEPTEMBER,S5. 

tKettering 7.C.—Sewerage, drainage, road 
construction and incidental works for housing 
sites. Acting B.S., Gold-st. Dep. £5 

SEPTEMBER 39. 

Caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—Providing 
and ‘Jaying approx. 2,750 yds. 3 in. dia. cast- 
iron pipes, etc. Ross Hooper and Harvey, 
Dallas-chbrs., Chippenham. Dep. £1. 

SEPTEMBER 11, 

Warminster U.D.C.—Construction and main- 
tenance of about 1,900 yds. of 9 in. dia. spun- 
iron water main, etc, Lemon & Blizard, Con- 
sulting E., 3, Glen Eyre-rd., Southampton. 


Dep. £2 2s 
SEPTEMBER 12. 

Cheltenham B.C.—Laying of approx. 1,800 yds. 
of 12 in. dia. water main, etc. . Gould Mars- 
land, B.E. Dep. £5 5s, 

SEPTEMBER 16. 

West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority.— 
Demolition and excavation work, bridge frente. 
tions, bridge and approach roads, including 
sewer at generating station. H. . Carpenter, 
Clerk and Manager, Central Offices of the 
Authority, Pheenix- bidgs., Dudley-rd., Wolver- 
hampton. Dep. £1 1s. 

SEPTEMBER 18. 

Darwen T.C.—Construction of pumphouse and 
laying approx. 2,000 yds. of 9-in. main, together 
with ancillery works. RBS. and Water E. 
Dep. £2. 

Plymouth T.C.—Construction of 4 miles of 
concrete roads, together with ancillary excava- 
ee vee: drainage works. City E. and § 

ep. 


cEDERATED 
=MPLOY ERS 


The Leading Office for 
Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 








MOTOR 
Etc. Etc. 
Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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SEPTEMBER 19. 
Stafford T.C.—Constriction of roads and 
sewers at Silkmore housing estate. B.E. and S. 


Dep. £2 2s 
ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 


SEPTEMBER 9 
West Riding €.6.—Construction of first half 
of new bridge over ae a2. 8., County 
Hall, Wakefield. Dep. £ 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


SEPTEMBER 8 ; 
Bristol 7.C.—Chief Assistant Architect 
£700 p.a., plus £45 bonus. J. Nelson Meredith 
(F.), City Architect, Eagle House, Colston-ave., 


Bristol, 
SEPTEMBER 11. 

Huddersfield C.B.—Boro’ Architect. _£1,000- 
£50-£1,250 p.a., plus war bonus. Age limit 50. 
Applications to 8. Procter, T.C., Town Hall. 

SEPTEMBER 18. 

Pasay Riding ©.C.—County Architect. £1,000 
p.a. lication forms from Clerk of the C.C., 
County Areal Beverley. 

SEPTEMBER 30. 

London County Council.—Principalshi ow Pe 
Hackney Technical Institute. 

lus war bonus. (2) South-East longed 

echnical Institute, Lewisham Way. £960-£50- 


21,200, plus bonus. Apply to Ed. Officer (T.1.), 
County Pall Westminster Bridge, §.E., for 
application form(s), enclosing stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. 


OCTOBER 1 
“Hertfordshire C.C.—County “architect. Salary 
£1,500 p.a, Applications to Clerk to County 
Council, DC otity all, Hertford. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bradford.—Social Welfare Committee propose 
laundry at Bowling Green Institution.—E.C. 
Peopone weg building at Grange High 
schoo! 

Cheshire. —C.C. Fs ae additions at Ashley 
Hospital, at £1,250 

Coine.—West Riding C.C. propose alterations 
at Langroyd Hall for conversion into maternity 
home. 

Darlington. —T.C. to carry out alterations and 
repairs to hospital floor, at £300. 

Manchester.—Allied General Investment Trust, 
16, Albemarle-st., London, 8.W.1, propose erec- 
oe of entertainments centre on ‘central site, at 


1,000,000. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved additions to fac- 
tory, Tie W. Beaumont & Son (FF.), Danlee- 
bidgs., 53, Spring-gdns.; additions to shop and 
house, Blackley, for M. Glaister, P. Cummings 
(F.), architect, 25, Cross-st. ; restoration of “i 
mises for G, Hopkinson, Lid., and Allied 
Clifford Wild (A.), architect, 72, Bridge- 4 
Deansgate. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Plans approved for con- 
version of houses at Otterburn Villas :s flats, 
for J. T. Bell & C. Woolf. Plans by R. Turl ey, 
49, Jesmond-rd., Newcastle. —Hetherington & 
Wilson, County- chbrs., Westgate-rd., Newcastle, 
are architects for erection of film stores, for C. 
Casstell. 

Northwich.—Rev. R. F. Johnson and Church- 
wardens of Parish Church to erect Church Hall 
at Rudheath. 

Pendleton.—Manchester and Salford Trustee 
Savings Bank, Booth-st., Manchester 2, propose 
a branch bank at Broad-st. Plans by J. W. 
Beaumont & Son (FF.), Danlee-bldgs., 53, 
Spring-gdns., Manchester 2. 

Rochdale.—T.C. propose health centre, public 
hall, etc., at Kirk Holt estate. 

Rughy.—Board of Management of Hospita? 
of St. Cross, propose extensions at nurses” 


ough. — F. Baker, York-pl., Scar- 
is architect for alterations at Sher- 
for Moorlands, Ltd.; alterations at 
for H. C. Chap man & Son; altera- 
for Scapterenath & Whitby 
Breweries, Ltd. ; alterations at Victoria-rd., for 
Filey Laundry; and alterations at Albemarle 

Back-rd., for ba yoy & Sons. 

St ockport apereres prefabricated 
building for additional classes at Convent High 
school, Buxton-rd., Mile End, for Governors; 
additions at Hope’ Mill, Portwood, for T. & J. 
Leigh, Ltd., cotton spinners; church hail and 
Sunday-school, Fenton-av., Stepping Hill, for 
Rev. K. Briggs and Parochial Church Council, 
Calvary Holiness Church. 

West Hartlepool.—T.C. to equip “ The Firs,” 
Westbourne-rd., as maternity home. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Heaton Norris.—L.M.S. Railway, Architects” 
Department, The Grove, Watford; Herts, pre- 
pared plans for canteen. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose school canteen 
kitchen at Lees. Plans by A. T. Nicholson (A.), 
County Architect, County Offices, Preston. 

Manchester. — T.C. approved dining-room 
accommodation for St. Anne’s R.C. school, at 
Rosina-st., Higher Openshaw. 


borough, 
wood-st., 
North-st., 
tions at North- st., 
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Rochdale.—E.C. propose dining and cooking 
equipment at Girls’ High school, Greenhill, also 
central kitchen at Ashfields-rd. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATIO 
OF MASTER | 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941—856 
MEMBERSHIP 1942—1,612 


MEMBERSHIP TO DATE—4,000 
LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 

































PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 


BATH, BRISTOL, EXETER, FROME, 
MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 
PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY. 


(Many Branches in course of formation) 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


"Phone or write 
Secretary : 

23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 

CANonbury 2041/3 





THE BUILDER 


Scarhorough, — T.C. propose kitchen at 
Melrose-st. 
Swinton and Pendlebury.—T.C. propose altera- 
tions at B.R. 
TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

q Denotes accepied by H.M. Government 

departments. 

Knaresborough. oy a a painting of 126 
houses, for D.C, Davis, Council 
Offices, York-pla.: * E. aan (Fixers), Ltd., 51, 
Lawrence- st., York, £823 

{London (Air Ministry)—List of new con- 
tracts to the value of £500 or over for week 
ended August 26:— 

General maintenance work: Walter Peak, 
php ips ood Wm. Brown, Ormiston, E. er 
G. H. Miller & Co., Ltd., London, W.C 

Agricultural work: A. T. Brickwood, asic 
on-theWold, Lou hhorough, Leics 


Drainage wor. Dudley Coles, Hartley, 
Plymouth. 
Rebuilding work: T. H. Nicholls, Walsall 


Wood, nr.*Walsall. 

Electrical work : R. Finlayson & Co., 
Caithness. 

Installation ud; Rigg & Remington, 
London, N.W.7 

Heating ‘and hot-water supply work: Norris 
Warming Co., Ltd., London, 1. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W. ‘during week ending August 
24:— 


Carmarthenshire: Building work, Gee, Walker 
& Slater, Ltd., M@unt Earl, Bridgend, 

Durham: Building work, J. Gerrard & Sons, 
Ltd., Swinton, Manchester ; James Crosby & 
Sons, Carr Wood, Hale, Ches. 

Glamorgan; Building work, Percy Bilton, 
Ltd., 13, Park-st., W.1; Wm. John 
(Llantrissant), Ltd., Castle-st. House, Llan- 
siggy = Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., Clarence- 

Wolverhampton. 
aera Ireland: Building work, gh & J. 


Wick, 
Ltd., 


Martin, Ltd., 163, Ormeau-rd., Belfas 
Shropshire : Building and civil caxinnédane! 
work, ; Seddon, 55, Duke-st., Fenton, 


Stoke-on-Trent. 
{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
by War Dept. for week ended August 19:— 


Yorks: Miscellaneous work, H. Greetham, 
Shipley, Yorks. 

Lincs: Miscellaneous work, 8. Cartledge & 
Son, Ltd., Grimsby. 


Carmarthenshire: Miscellaneous work, A. N. 
Coles (Contractors), Ltd., Cardiff. ° 

Oxfordshire: Miscellanaous work, A. Graves 
& Scns, Milton-under-Wychwood, Oxon. 

Berks: Miscellaneous work, Walden & Son 
(Henley), Ltd., Henley-on-Thames; Sloggetts 
(Contractors), Ltd., Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 

Kent: ne work, E. J. & A. T. Bradford, 


London, 8.E.1 : 
Hampshire : * Hutting (erection) and miscel- 
laneous work, Warings (Contractors), Ltd., 


Portsmouth. 











HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 








September 1 1944 


Mansfield. Ye unit to County Hospital, 
for Notts C.C. W. Roberts (A.), County 
Architect, Ceci ‘Hall, Nottingham: *Green- 
woods (Mansfield), Ltd., 2, W.ood-st., Mansfield, 
£3,726. 

Montgomeryshire. 
kitchen and dining-room at 
school, for E.C. H. Carr (F.): 
Castle-st., Coventry, £1,582. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. —Extensions to boiler-house 
and workshops: *Purdie, Lumsden & Co., 
Oxford-st., Newcastle. 

Stretford.—Erection of prefabricated building 
at Lostock school, for E.C, E. Parker, B.E.: 
*W. Lionel Gray (1933), Litd., Hospital- -bldgs., 
Hospital-rd., EKarnworth, nr. Bolton. 


— Erection of canteen 
Newtown County 
*Coltman & Son, 


Blind People in Industry. 

Ten thousand blind people in this 
country are now in full gs ag, says 
the National Institute for the Blind. The 
Institute’s placement officer, Mr. E. W. 
Page, formerly manager of a building 
firm, who is himself blind, joined the 
Institute’s staff last October, and has 
already found jobs for 200 blind persons 
in the London area alone. Experience of 
the present war, it is claimed, has com- 
pletely changed industry’s attitude to the 
employment of the blind. Thousands are 
giving valuable help in munition 
factories, and employers are asking for 
more. 











BUCHANAN & CURWEN ‘™- 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 


ADDRESS : 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtoria 6550 


Also at BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
EST. 1895 











HOSPIT & SCHOOL STOVES 


LE MAKERS 
wri GHTS. IMPROVED. AND ALSC 


SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO.WRICGHT(LONDON)LT® 
19 NEWMAN ST. OXFORD ST. LONDON Wt. 








Boyle’s «sicPamp” Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AV., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 























BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 
of 


Temporary Offices : 





GALBRAITH  - 


LIMITED 


CAMBERWELL 


Telephone : SYD. 6235/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD HILL,  S.E.26 
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